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It didn’t come the way you may have thought it would. It hasn't changed 
your everyday life much ...as yet .. . because its tremendous impact 





has been felt first in other parts of the world. But the fact is that the long 





promised tomorrow of the Air Age is here right now . . . today! 


HE mighty Wright Cyclone-pow- 
ome! B-29 has shrunk the great 
Atlantic ocean to less than 9'/2 hours 
wide . . . today 50,000 service men a 
month are flying home through 
American skies from Eastern Seaboard 
ports alone. Mass air travel and mass 
alr Carzo transport ave here! 

Modern air transports powered by 
Wright Cyclones, with cargo space 
nearly equal to two box cars, now fly 
coast tO coast in approximately 6 
hours . . . Airlines have announced 
drastic fare reductions substantially 





below other first-class travel costs .. . 


> . ° ° . ~ . T , , , ‘ ° 

The peacetime versions of the big twin engine Curtiss New luxury planes are being equipped 
Commando shown above carry 36 to 45 people with with new Curtiss Electric Propellers 
all the comforts of a drawing room .. . soft, roomy 


that introduce “reverse pitch” for new 
seat plenty of space — an attractive powder room — . ; . , 
safety and can be synchronized for 
complete dining service—in every respect, tops in luxury. ‘ ng : 
smoother more comfortable flight . . . 
Yes... You are living in the Air Age 


right now! 





To make air travel convenient 


hundreds of air terminals are 
ready established — many mor 


4 ° the way. For instance, 15 nat 
N FLIGHT U rtl S SYS ri t are already, seeking landing f 
ties at New York’s new Id 


airport. Set your hopes hig! 
AIRPLANES + ENGINES + PROPELLERS Air Age has already begun 
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A Personal Message 


to You from Your Publisher 


"T WENTY-SEVEN years ago 
this week, the armistice was 
signed that ended the carnage 
of the first World War. The 
peoples of the world looked 
hopefully toward a future free 
from the senseless waste of 
war—a waste of lives, of prop- 
erty, of time, of money. Never 
before had war attained such 
frightfulness, and it appeared 
that man had learned a valu- 
able though costly lesson—that 
differences between nations 
must be resolved in some way 
other than by discarding the 
civilization built up since the 
days of the cave man and re- 
verting to the law of the jungle. 

Yet, only twenty-one years 
later, even before the physical, 
moral and financial scars of 
World War I had healed, the 
world was at it again. 

It is a sad commentary on 
man’s intelligence that, despite 
his incredible progress down 
through the centuries, he has 
neither learned how to live at 
peace with his neighbor nor 
how to settle his quarrels— 
both at home and abroad—in 
an intelligent manner. 

We thought that the art 
of wholesale murder and de- 
struction had reached its zenith 
in World War I, but man has 


since learned how to kill thou- 
sands where he once killed 
scores, how to extend the bat- 
tlefield’s diameter from a few 
mileseto hundreds, how to de- 
stroy an entire city and its pop- 
ulation at one blow. 

Let us hope that the atomic 
bomb has made man afraid of 
himself. Certainly, what hap- 
pened at Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki should make the most in- 
sane aggressor pause, for an- 
other war could mean the vir- 
tual extinction of civilization— 
aggressors as well as their vic- 
tims. 

The solution lies in the 
principles of the Golden Rule. 
After all, nations are made up 
of people, and people of all 
races are responsive to the 
same basic human traits. Appre- 
ciation of fair treatment is not 
limited by geographic boundar- 
ies. No better proof of this is 
needed than the devotion and 
loyalty with which the Filipinos 
so magnificently fought and 
died beside our own men the 
last four years—men __ they 
fought against not so many 
years ago. Let me emphasize 
again what I said in my message 
to you last week—only by the 
application of the Golden Rule 
—that we may really have 
peace on earth, goodwill toward 
men—can men and nations save 
themselves. God forgive us if 
we don’t. 


Sincerely, 


Arann hella: 


Publisher 











oo LA 71 SAVE FUEL 


we INCREASE COMFORT 


Your home is not 


complete without PROPER 
the crowning MAR 
health, comfort and HALF THE JOB! 
economy of Cham- CHAMBERLIN 
berlin Rock Wool DOES IT 





Insulation. Endcold RIGHT! 
spots. Enjoy even 
temperatures throughout the house! 
Reduce colds! Save 20 to 30% in fuel 
costs! Keep your home 15° cooler in 
summer! There’s no muss or fuss when 
Chamberlin does the job. Factory 
trained men do the work neatly. The 
Chamberlin factory branch in your lo- 
cality assumes full responsibility for 
complete satisfaction. Only Chamberlin 
offers this nationwide service... 
2,000,000 home owners have profited 
by it. Call your Chamberlin man or 
write the factory today! Inquiries will 
receive valuable, 
free, fuel-saving, 
furnace - firing 
chart. 









WEATHER STRIPS 
INSULATION 
STORM SASH 

CALKING 
SCREENS 


See the Phone Book for 
Nearest Branch 


CHAMBERLIN 





poo 
| Chamberlin Company of America 


j 1321 LaBrosse, Detroit 26, Michigan 


| Send me information on Insulation, 
also free furnace-firing chart. 





SINCE 1898 
MORE SHOE VALUE 
FOR THE MONEY 


STYLES FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND, division oF 
INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY. ST. LOUIS 3. MO 


-. Sorry, not 

‘avatlable now 

because of 
the. war. 


— but coming back soon! 


Shortages of materials prevented 
manufacture of Wellington Pipes 
during the war. Early in 1946, 
however, materials should be 
available again, so that we shall 
soon be resuming production of 
Wellington, deserved] yAmerica’s 
favorite pipe for over 50 years. 





BETWEEN 


OURSELVES 





British Loan: You say, “Meantime 
England has sold all her foreign invest- 
ments to finance the war.” Records show 
she sold 30%, not all. That is propaganda 
for loans. 

May I suggest that you read Prof. 
King’s letter in Sept. 24 Wall St. Journal 
on Lord Keynes’ mission. Thank God they 
didn’t send Churchill, or we would have 
given the U.S. Treasury away. 

If the threat of a permanent sterling 
bloc is fulfilled, I-am advised that a “dol- 
lar bloc” would be ruinous to England in 
five years. So don’t let us be bluffed or 
suckers, 

C. Mervyn Young, Wynnewood, Pa. 


Style Debate: I cannot endure with- 
out complaint your recent literary (?) 
style. Any leading popular magazine should 
use clean, conservative, straightforward 
language. 

John F. Kelly, Quincy, Pa. 


. » e I cannot agree with L. Allen 
Higley, Delaware City, Del., who says 
“Your slang is inexcusable” or with Mrs. 
Elizabeth N. Carter, Arlington, Va., who 
says “Your way of describing events is 
irritating.” Would suggest to the ones who 
have a desire for high-sounding phrases 
that they read political campaign speeches. 

Henry M. McGohan, Cowan, Ky. 


- - « Keep up the slang, it is the 
spice of American expression. 
Paul Wiesel, Cleveland, Ohio 


. :. My very sincere compliments 
upon the excellence of your editorial-news 
policy. 

Bertrand W. Gearhart, Member of 

Congress (Calif.), House of Repre- 

sentatives, Washington, D. C. 


Unemployed Teachers: Speaking of 
the unemployment bill, Uncle Sam doesn’t 
pay school teachers a $25 a week unem- 
ployment salary for about a 15 week 
summer vacation. No one thought of 
under-paid school teachers during four 
years of war. Teachers could neither save 
anything for a rainy day nor buy War 
Bonds. Yet the majority of school teach- 
ers held their positions for the good of 
the country and for our youth. 

Leroy A. Richard, Trevorton, Pa. 

[Americans are tightfisted where they 
should be openhanded.—Ed. ] 


War Criminals: The hideous atroci- 
ties committed by German leaders and 
their hirelings have been established be- 
yond dispute. It is an insult and injustice 


‘to the men in our army—both the dead 


and the living—not to move swiftly and 
unswervingly to mete out the promised 
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punishment demanded months ago by ev- 
ery lover of justice. As to Japan, no 
pussyfooting around but the whole meas- 
ure of the planned and most essential 
severity. 

Everett Hastings, Boston, Mass. 


Help for Handicapped: The gov- 
ernment could loan $500, to be repaid 
after one year without interest, to the 
physically handicapped to help them start 
various enterprises. 

Loans could be approved if their ideas 
had merit. If they made diligent use of 
this first loan they would then qualify for 
a second loan. 

James E. Johnston, Cass Lake, Minn. 


The Rod: Children learn first from 
hearing words without knowing their mean- 
ing and from actions seen of adults around 
them before they learn to talk; by ex- 
ample in the home mostly, even what is 
called “Juvenile Delinquency.” Anyone 
who whips or beats discipline in a child 
is more at fault than the child, and both 
know it. But the child has to take it 
because he has no means of defense. The 
parent has all the rights by law. I often 
question why? 

M. Smith, Moffat, Colo. 


Iron Hand: We Americans are a 


Pathfinder 


(Title registered in U. 8. Patent Office) 
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swell bunch of fellows. We kiss and for- 
give our enemies, too readily. Why does 
Congress revoke our President’s war power 
before we right matters, but retain their 
power on two-thirds vote to revoke that 
power if usurped? We need an “Iron 
Hand” until we resume normal conditions. 
E. S. Russell, Boston, Mass. 


Paying the Idle: Four weeks should 
be the limit for unemployment pay. This 
is ample time to find a new job—and 
thereby get paid for actual time lost. We 
farmers had to work 14 to 16 hours a day 
for no extra pay. 

A. L. Bahr, Mooreton, N. D. 


Labor Unions Feared: In Lincoln’s 
time we had a government of the people 
by the people and for the people. Is it 
possible this has changed to mean we 
now have a government of labor unions, 
by labor unions and for labor unions? 


Charles W. Grove, Gardena, Calif. 


Add Atheist Trial: In reference to 
your item about religion in public schools, 
I do not see why both religion and evolu- 
tion cannot be taught impartially in high 
school. I was taught both in my Danish 
high school, and to this day I do not know 
whether my religion teacher believed in 
the Bible, or whether my science teacher 
believed in the theory of evolution. 

Ann Rink, Yerington, Nev. 


Big-Family Problem: I think the 
United States, like Canada, could aid 
families with over three children. My hus- 
band is under the social security plan. If 
he became disabled or died the 5 children 
and I would receive just as much if there 
were 24 children (if it were possible to 
divide a child). No provision is made for 
the extra 24 children. Yet they have to 
live. 

Married Mother, Moulton, Mont. 


As a Man Talketh: How can the 
people of the world ever become comrade- 
ly and cooperative in world unity and 
peace when our university heads, our Con- 
gressmen and our militarists are continu- 
ally talking preparedness and preparation 
for defense. The way to keep the world 
war-minded is to talk war, and similarly, 
the way to world peace is to talk world 
peace. 

Perry R. Davis, Crown City, Ohio 

[After World War I, the U. S. talked 
peace and then came Pearl Harbor.—Ed.] 


Talking Turkey: You say: “Plenty of 
turkeys this year make food experts smile. 
They predict a considerable drop in prices 
compared to last year.” 

Why the smile? Turkey-growers have 
paid highest prices for help and feed to 
produce these turkeys and they produced 
the big crop by government request. Now, 
just before the season when turkeys go 
to market, the Army lets us down and we 
take a loss. 

F. E. Pinkerton, Riverside, Calif. 


QUAKER OATS 





tow Nat Favored, Quaker Oats 


in Certain Vital Growth Elements! 


Your own Doctor will tell you—delicious Quaker Oats gives your baby 
the very finest growth protection a natural whole-grain cereal can brings 


must have for active, healthful growing. 


These are the important growth and stamina element Protein, the 
“energy” Vitamin B,; and Food-Energy itself. And all three are fully as 
vital for your energy and stamina as for your children’s growth. 

Among 2500 Food Authorities, oatmeal was recently voted best cereal. 
Especially now, during shortage times, 
serve your whole family the cereal so es- 
pecially favored by nature—delicious, hot, 
nut-tasty Quaker Oats: Get a big eco- 
nomical package of Quaker Oats today. 


“1 Make Them Both 
The Same!” 








In pre-war days when buyers expressed their 
preference in their purchases, LEE DeLuxe tures 
were the choice of motorists whose yearly mileage 
totaled thousands and whose daily travel ran 


betcemalttetetace ty 


LEE DeLuxe safety, road reliability, and economy 
for cost per mile rates them—the World’s Best 


Transportation. 


From Coast to Coast, with road hazard guaran- 
tee, these first line, first quality tires, made records 
and friends pre-war which has brought a reputa- 
tion and a preference among tire users and a post- 
war demand richly rewarding us for integrity in 
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LEE of Crshohocken 


DivisS!tOn 
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REPUBLIC INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS : BO DELUXE TIRES AND’ TUBES 
YOUNGSTOWN, O Ns } j CONSHCGHOCKEN, PA 
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BEHIND THE SCENES, excellent progress is being made in improving U.S.- 
Russian relations. Don't be surprised if another foreign ministers' 
conference is scheduled soon. 


too optimistic. Agreement is still a couple of weeks away. 


ECONOMISTS PREDBCT 1948 WILL BE AN "OFF" YEAR because the huge demand for 
replacement goods will have been met. Some think Federal spending 
will be resorted to then, particularly since it's an election year. 


BULLWINKLE BILL, permitting railroads to get together on rates, is expected 

' to pass the House easily but have tougher sledding in the Senate. 
Justice Department is determined to fight it there, claims it can 
defeat the bill. 

LABOR DEPARTMENT EXPECTS more than 6 million unemployed by next summer, is 
cool toward any plans for a longer work week, holds it would mean 
fewer jobs. 

SOME AVIATION GROUPS would like to bring German helicopter experts to this 

, country, get their "know-how" to aid in U.S. production. Big hitch: 
Who'll finance their trip-—-Army, aviation companies, research groups? 

ADVENT OF NEW ENGINES (gas turbine, jet) gives petroleum engineers a new 
worry. If present conventional spark-type engine is standardized, 
there'll be no incentive to further improve gasoline, work for higher 
octane ratings, etc. 

ANTI-TRUST CASE against American Petroleum Institute, most of the oil industry, 
filed before but suspended during the war, will be revived soon. 








other universities. Idea is that vets aren't inclined to take full- 
dress college course, will go instead for concentrated eight-week 
packages of essentials in the business line. 

NEW OVERCOATS, using rayon, will be much lighter but warmer than 100% wool 
ones. Clothing men say rayon is the coming textile. It blends with 
almost any other type of goods. 


WARTIME EXPEDIENT of postal zone numbers, established to help green employes 
sort mail, is here to stay. It makes for speedier, better handling. 


RAILROADS HAVE LAID DOWN THE LAW to Mexico: No more shipments until cars 


previously sent are returned. Result is Mexico won't get much- 
needed goods until it rounds up waylaid cars, sends them north. 


WITH THE WAR OVER, Mexico is getting busy burnishing a big campaign to lure 
American tourists who, even in 1944, spent $56 million there. 


RADICAL NEW AUTO, using a partly plastic body, has been blueprinted by noted 
designer William Stout. Insiders say he did the job for Jack and 
Heintz, unconventional Cleveland firm. 





aren't economical to operate. Kaiser-Fraser Co., for example, is 
having to install partitions, false ceilings at Willow Run so unbusy 
departments can be shut off, permitting savings in heat and light. 

POWDERED EGGS, which soldiers hated, will find a market with ice cream 
manufacturers. 

POLITICIANS AND ECONOMISTS are at loggerheads on tax trend. Former are for 
narrowing the base, figuring every taxpayer dropped from the rolls 
is a vote gained. Latter view them as a needed government income 
source lost. / 

CURBING LOBBYISTS through publicity on their activities is one suggestion 
likely to come out of the La Follette Committee, which is busy 
studying methods of streamlining Congress. 
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... The gold in the earth lured the 
Forty Niners to California. Today, 
the golden sunshine...the bloom- 
ing citrus and walnut groves...the 
Golden Gate and Bay Bridges... 
the vast motion picture industry... 
the tremendous oil fields ... the great 
forests ... the inviting beaches... all add to the state’s 
worldwide fame. 





California has shared its wealth with all America 
through the distribution of its health- giving fruits and 
many other products of its farms, ranches, forests, fish- 
eries, mines and oil wells. 


Since 1869, the state’s products and people have been 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 








transported over Union Pacific’s Strategic Middle Route, 
uniting California with the mid-West and the East. 


The necessities of war brought new glory to California 
as an industrial area. Its natural resources and health- 
ful living conditions will stimulate peacetime industrial 
expansion; will attract thousands of ‘‘prospectors”’ seek- 
ing golden opportunity in postwar enterprises. Califor- 
nia will continue to play a leading role in bringing 
greater prosperity to your America. 


NOTE: Write Union Pacific, Omaha, Neb., 
for information regarding industrial or busi- 
ness sites in California or other western states: 


PACIFIC 
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THE NATION 


Problem 


President looks to his popularity, pins 
hope for solution of strike troubles 
on labor-management conference 


At a White House press conference, 
reporters asked: “Will you be a candidate 
for election in 1948?” The President 
laughed loudly, then said he wouldn’t an- 
swer that question—yet. 

But there were straws to show how 
the wind was blowing. Recalling FDR’s 
radio popularity, the President gleefully 
showed reporters a poll showing that 
98.4% of all radios turned on had been 
tuned to his wage-price (since 
nearly all stations carried the speech, it 
was hard to tune in anything else). 

The President also canceled jaunts to 
the South and West. Official explanation: 
He was too busy. Unofficial explanation: 
His earlier visit to a Missouri county fair 
had brought criticism, 

To bolster his labor support he pub- 
licly denounced Congress for delaying ac- 
tion on the full employment and jobless 
pay bills. Result: He made Congress mad, 
but the truth was Congress was dilly- 
dallying. 

To make everybody happy, the Pres- 
ident was counting on the labor-manage- 
ment parley, which began in Washington 
this week, to come up with a labor peace 
formula. 


speech 


The Hope: Labor Peace 


Around a conference table in Wash- 
ington last week sat 18 labor leaders, 18 
business men, the Secretaries of Labor 


Acme we 
KEY FIGURES. ‘As Stabilization Director, Judge John C. Collett would help administer th 


and Commerce, and a North Carolina 
judge, President Truman warned “the 
whole system of private enterprise” de- 
pended om finding the answers to indus- 
trial strife, said the conference could do 
it. But it wouldn’t be easy. 

Reasons. As one labor leader put it, 
the meeting was “set up on a phony 
basis.”’ The public had been led to expect 
a quick solution to strike troubles, which 
probably wouldn’t be forthcoming. 

President Truman, in a nation-wide 
radio talk, had urged wage boosts wher- 
ever possible, without increasing prices. If 
a company lost money, he said, it could 
apply in six months for a ceiling price in- 
crease. Truman did not specify how much 
wages should go up, but Commerce Secre- 
tary Wallace did: By 1947, he claimed, 
auto pay could rise 25% and the industry 
still make three times the profit it made 
in 1936-1939. 

Labor applauded, but business lead- 
ers warned even if a few big companies 
could stand losses for six months, many 
small employers would be forced to fold 
up if unions pressed demands under the 
ruling. In any case, NAM President Ira 
Mosher said, labor gains “must be under- 
written with increased efficiency and pro- 
duction.” 

Meaning. In New York, Labor Sec- 
retary Schwellenbach stressed that the 
conference was an attempt to settle labor 
troubles “the hard way’—by voluntary 
agreements. If it failed, Congress would 
pass laws ending free collective bargain- 
ing, forcing the government to settle 
strikes itself, 

Effect. If the conference could avoid 
wrangling over specific disputes, stick to 
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International 


RECONVERSION. Radio production lagging. 


the job of working out a broad, long- 
term bargaining formula, it might pro- 
duce results. But at least one delegate, 
UMW Chief John L. Lewis, could recall 
an almost identical labor-management par- 
ley to which he had been invited once be- 
fore. That was in 1919; it collapsed after 
two weeks of fruitless argument. 


Bogging Down 


There was no getting around it. Re- 
conversion was bogging down. In Wash- 
ington, radio and automobile interests and 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers admitted peace production was un- 
der schedule. Important home appliance 
manufacturers in New York, Schenectady, 
and elsewhere said they were lagging be- 
hind-by two months. Civilian Production 


International 


e labor policy evolved by John L. Lewis, NAM President 


Ira Mosher, 37 others in the labor-management conference. 
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Administrator J, D. Small, whose agency 
last week succeeded the War Production 
Board, told a Chicago audience the delay 
was “serious.” 

Reasons. Strikes, labor and material 
shortages, and squabbles over OPA prices 
were the principal causes. Walk-outs have 
cut parts production for cars, and other 
products. Parts makers also were waiting 
for better prices, and some materials like 
special steel for chrome plating were 
scarce, 

Sixteen newsmen ending a reconver- 
sion tour of 50 plants found manufac- 
turers complaining that (1) thousands of 
laid-off war workers are refusing to return 
to factory or mills, preferring to take 
vacations or shop for better-paying jobs; 
(2) unrest among workers because of 
strikes, wage uncertainties and postwar 
let-down has lessened productivity. 

Then there were charges that some 
manufacturers were holding goods off the 
market until 1946 to take advantage of 


lower taxes .and, they hoped, possible 
higher prices next year. 
Meaning. Consumers must wait 


longer for refrigerators, washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, coffee makers, etc. Few 
will be in stores at Christmas. Auto 
makers think they'll be lucky to make the 
original 1945 quota of 241,000 new cars 
by Jan. 1 (instead of the hoped-for 500,- 
000). Radio plants will do well to reach 
1 million new sets this year (instead of 
hoped-for 3.5 million). 


Elder’s Warning 


Elder Statesman Bernard M. Baruch 
leaned back, studied the troubled postwar 
waters, decided there ought to be warning 
buoys to mark the shoals ahead. 

In a letter to Rep. Albert Gore (D.- 
Tenn.) he proposed an inventory of the 
nation’s debts, present and future, and de- 
termination of how much will be needed 
for Bretton Woods, UNRRA, foreign 
loans of every type. 

With this as a starter, he then sug- 


International 


BARUCH. He urged an inventory of the nation. 





gested a study of U.S. productive capacity, 
a decision on how much of the nation’s 
output should remain at home to avoid 
inflation, and how much should be allo- 
cated for world rehabilitation. 

The U. S. should be sure, he said, 
that its foreign loans didn’t aid nationali- 
zation of industry abroad, result in de- 
stroying the American competitive system. 

Unless his or a similar program were 
adopted, Baruch said, “We will sink and 
the whole world will go down with us.” 


Higgins Strikes Back 


In New Orleans, boat-builder Andrew 
J. Higgins said he was sick of dealing with 
“pigmy-minded, vicious” labor leaders, 
closed down “for good” three plants which 
employed 13,000 workers during the war. 
He said he had $40 million in orders on 
hand, but frequent union stoppages made 
competition impossible. His offer to sell 
the plants outright to the unions was re- 
jected. 

Two AFL unions retaliated by asking 
Congress to investigate: (1) the “spiritual 
and moral life’ and salaries of union lead- 
ers involved, (2) Higgins’ wartime activi- 
ties, including “bribes” paid to government 
officials, (3) a company department which 
writes to veterans inviting them to work 
for Higgins. 

Other new strikes included a wage 
walkout by Greyhound workers which 
stalled buses from coast to coast. In San 
Francisco, 100,000 machinists quit work. 
And a checkup of government labor offices 
showed strike votes affecting 3.5 million 
workers were pending, 


Of Time and Temper 


Congress had been in session two 
months, had accomplished little, was look- 
ing forward to a long holiday rest. Per- 
haps the legislators needed it, for tempers 
were getting frayed. 

House members, in the sixth week of 
Full Employment bill hearings, reared up, 
snapped back at President Truman (see 
problem), snapped at Treasury Secretary 
Vinson when he said, “Some of us thought 
we detected a little bit of a sign of fili- 
bustering. . . .” : 

Investigators. In the Senate, Pearl 
Harbor investigating committee members 
shouted at each other for more than three 
hours. Republicans Brewster and Fergu- 
son wanted the right as individuals to 
gather information anywhere, were voted 
down by the committee’s Democratic ma- 
jority, took the floor to allege that impor- 
tant files were missing, that witnesses were 
changing their stories, hint at a “coverup,” 
which Chairman Barkley promptly de- 
nied. Upshot: The committee postponed 
its scheduled Pearl Harbor trip, decided to 
open hearings Nov. 15. 

There were other touchy tempers. In 
New York, ex-soldier cartoonist Bill 
Mauldin lashed out at Congress, “Bilbos 
and Rankins” in a speech, compared them 
with the men the U. S. had fought a war 
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against. For victims of that war, the House 
voted $550 million more for UNRRA, 
tacked on a GOP amendment that the 
money couldn’t be spent in countries where 
American newspapermen couldn’t work 
freely. (This was aimed at Russia.) 


Conservation Backlog 


The war stopped conservation work, 
but not conservation planning. Interior 
Secretary Ickes told Congress his agency 
had completed plans in the past two years 
for hundreds of projects. All that is 
needed now is the money—millions of 
dollars of it. 

The projects would spread over vast 
areas and involve power developments, 
fish and wildlife conservation, flood con- 
trol, forest protection, geologic surveys 
and reclamation of wasteland through ir- 
rigation. 

The reclamation program, largest the 
U. S. Government has ever undertaken, 
contemplates expenditure of $173 million 
by next June. It would complete Boulder, 
Grand Coulee and Shasta dams; irrigate 
6.7 million acres of dry land in 17 western 
states; get additional water to another 10 
million acres where droughts make farm- 
ing hazardous. 

Meaning. The projects would keep 
1.5 million men employed for a year; 
some would keep workers busy for 10 
years. The nation would get new wealth 
and a survey of its national assets, in- 
cluding “every existing” oil, coal, mineral 
and metal reserve. 


Whoa! 


Since VE-Day the race to get service- 
men out of uniform has been hot. Pro- 
tests from Congress, public and fighting 
men -about the speed of demobilization 
has kept Army and Navy hopping to 
shake out veterans fast enough to satisfy 
everybody. 

It remained for Army Chief of Staff 
Marshall to sound a warning. Marshall 
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VINSON. He detected a "leetle" filibuster. 
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spoke at the New York Herald Tribune’s 
annual forum. 

“For the moment,” he said, “de- 
mobilization has become in effect disinte- 
gration not only of the armed forces, 
but apparently of all conception of world 
responsibility and what it demands of 
us.” 

This cannot continue, he added, unless 
some permanent peacetime program is 
established soon. 

Training. From Berlin, Gen. Eisen- 
hower broadcast a forum speech backing 
military training, but elsewhere the _plan 
was opposed. In Washington, for instance, 
the CIO executive board turned it down 
and Sen. Wheeler (D.-Mont.) said he’d 
fight use of American troops by the World 
Security Council without Congressional 
consent. 

In New York Maritime Union Chief 
Joe Curran charged six soldiers had com- 
mitted suicide, 12 more gone insane while 
waiting in France to go home, threatened 
to withhold crews from any but troopships 
unless high-point veterans were guaranteed 
Christmas at home. Army promptly de- 
nied his story. 


Wanted: More Rooms 


It was the same all over the coun- 
try. Hotels, which had a boom during the 
war, last week reported they had even 
more business. They couldn’t handle it 
all. Rooms were filled nightly in many 
cities, thousands were turned away. 

Reasons. Added to normal travel 
were new factors: Traveling salesmen 
were reappearing in hordes; families of 
servicemen were overrunning port and 
other separation cities to greet returned 
veterans; tourists were growing in num- 
bers; with the convention ban off, conven- 
tion business was zooming, 

Chicago had 1,500 conventions sched- 
uled, with city fathers trying to get more, 
and its hotel men were “going crazy.” 
In Des Moines, the city’s 2,000 rooms had 
been sold out each night for weeks and 
still people poured in night and day. 
Detroit said men working on automobile 
reconversion were adding to the hotel de- 
mand and last-minute reservations were 
practically unavailable. 

Boston, Atlanta and Los Angeles 
hotel men especially felt the influx of 
servicemen’s families, many of whom 
were making their visits week-long vaca- 
tions. New York and Washington con- 
tinued crowded. New Orleans _ hotels 
brimmed with servicemen, their families 
and South American visitors. Denver 
said its hotels were full, with commercial 
and pleasure traveling increasing. 

About the only thing hotel operators 
could do was to limit reservations, ask 
guests to leave after five to seven days. 


Ten-Year Plan 


In 1955, one out of every dozen 
families may own both an automobile 
and an airplane. One out of 20 trips 
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COMPARISON. Aviation’s growth in the next decade will equal that of autos in 1900-10. 


using public transportation will be by air; 
2 million Americans will fly abroad every 
year. Civil aviation will provide 901,000 
persons with jobs as compared to 142,000 
in 1939. 

This is the official estimate of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, released 
last week in a 150-page report, predicting 
the air age will come as fast as did the 
automobile age. About $100 million a 
year Federal spending will be needed for 
the next 10 years to stimulate building of 
airports, pilot training, technical im- 
provements. 

Military. Government will also have 
to spend from $750 million to $1.4 billion 
a year, order 3,000 bombers, fighters, 
transports annually if it wants to keep 
the aircraft industry flexible, able to ex- 
pand for war, Dr. George Baker told the 
Senate. The War Department expert added 
that plane plants should be dispersed 
pointed this up with a map showing that 
six well-placed atomic bombs - could 
smash every plane factory in the Los 
Angeles area. 


Scalped 


Sen. William Langer (R.-N.D.) tried 
to get tickets for the Army-Navy football 
game and, like a great many other people, 
couldn’t (they were sold out Oct. 23). 
Langer got mad, decided to do something. 

In the Senate last week he introduced 
a bill which would give all in U.S. a 
chance to see their future military leaders 
on the gridiron. The bill would (1) make 
the game free to the public, with Congress 
footing the bill, (2) have it played each 


year in a different state, starting alpha- 
betically with Alabama next year and 
ending with Wyoming in 1993. Denying 
political motives, the 59-year-old Senator 
pointed out the game wouldn’t reach his 
own state until 1977, when he probably 
won’t be running—or even walking. 

Langer also charged that seats for 
the game, to be held this year in Phila- 
delphia Dec. 1, were hoarded by “scalp- 
ers’ and sold for $25-$50 each. But a 
West Point official said this year’s tickets 
hadn't been printed yet, even their color 
was still secret. 


Fighting for Air 


The radio spectrum, like a highway 
has only a limited number of traffic lanes 
available for public broadcasting. Last 
week a mad scramble for new broadcasting 
licenses got underway as the Federal 
Communications Commission scheduled 
hearings to allocate hundreds of channels 
available for Frequency Modulation (FM) 
stations. The first 600 applicants included 
manufacturers, newspapers, owners of 
standard broadcast stations, and others 
ranging from department stores to the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 

Newcomers. But newest and noisiest 
applicants were labor unions, headed by 
CIO’s Political Action Committee. They 
filed for licenses in 10 big cities, then 
launched a campaign to get control of the 
airwaves away from “reactionary” big 
business firms and newspaper owners. 
Their main points: Members of the NAM 
own ten 50,000-watt stations, bought $71 
million worth of broadcast time on four 
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FUGITIVE FREED. Burns went back to Georgia, 
had his sentence commuted, rights restored. 


major networks in 1944; of 208 news- 
paper-owned stations, 73% supported 
Dewey in the last election. 

Paul A. Porter, chairman of the 
FCC, which decides who gets licenses, 
said last week that “public interest” would 
be the deciding factor in judging applica- 
tions, including unions. But he also said: 
“T can find nothing in the Communica- 
tions act . . . that would discriminate 
against labor unions.” 

Meaning. Labor wants the stations 
for the same reasons it objects to big 
business having them: It would use them 
to further labor’s political beliefs and 
its economic doctrines. 


Death on the Roads 


The end of gasoline rationing was 
a signal to motor-loving Americans. De- 
spite rickety cars and ancient tires, they 
swarmed out on the highways. Im- 
mediately, the traffic death toll rose. 

The National Safety Council, Chi- 
cago, last week reported that traffic fatal- 
ities in September, first full month of 
unrestricted gasoline buying, jumped to 
2,830, or 40% more than a year ago. But 
it can get worse, warned the Council, 
urging drivers to check their cars’ condi- 
tion, be more careful in traveling in the 
dark, slippery winter months, 

In Washington, the Automobile As- 
sociation of America said only six states 
(Ariz., N.C., N.J., N.Y., Me., Vt.) still 
retain the war-time 35-mile-per-hour speed 
limit. Highway speed limits in the rest 
range from 30 miles ( Mass.) to 60 (Ark., 
Colo., Minn., Neb., Wyo.) and, in several, 
to speeds consistent with “careful and 
prudent” or “reasonable and _ proper” 
driving. 


Fugitive Returns 


In 1922, Robert Elliott Burns was 
sentenced to a Georgia chain gang for a 


minor theft. Six months later he escaped, 
stayed in Chicago until his first wife, 
from whom he was being divorced, re- 
vealed his whereabouts. 

Then he returned voluntarily to the 
chain gang, escaped again in 1930 to New 
York where he wrote a book about his 
prison experiences. Hollywood converted 
the best-seller into a movie and a storm 
of indignation at the Georgia penal system 
swept the country. Burns oe a New 
Jersey business man protected by that 
state’s constant refusal to return him to 
the South. 

Last week, Burns, encouraged by 
Georgia Governor Arnall’s prison reforms, 
went back to Atlanta again. He got a com- 
mutation of sentence and restoration of 
civil rights. “This,” he said, “is the day 
for which I have waited 23 years.” 


Cars & Clothes 


The public began getting a trickle 
of new cars last week, but at least one 
batch of sales was not exactly the kind 
government had hoped for when it can- 
celed automobile rationing a few days 
earlier. 

WPB Boss Krug and OPA Chief 
Bowles had asked dealers to give special 
consideration to hardship cases in selling 
the new machines. In New York, 31 
Fords went for $1,150 each, with the 
understanding that an adjustment will 
be made when OPA ceiling prices are an- 
nounced shortly. Among the purchasers 
were New York politiciant@*hight club 
owner Sherman Billingsley, Edgar Bergen, 
Fred Waring, Phil Baker, Morton 


Downey, Fay Bainter. 

Demand. Big Chicago dealers, how- 
ever, promised that first cars would go 
really 


to drivers needing ~them, with 
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veterans and old customers next in line. 
At Dearborn, Mich., the Ford company 
said more than 300,000 persons had placed 
orders for new cars in only two days 
and in Washington estimates were that it 
would take three to four years’ produc- 
tion to satisfy all demands. 

But new cars on the market didn’t 
ease the cases of clothing manufacturers 
in New York who took a gloomy view of 
the men’s suit outlook last week, saw 
rayon linings the principal bottleneck, 
warned that not enough garments may be 
made next year even to take care of 
servicemen. In Washington, OPA said the 
ban on two-trouser suits would continue. 


Week at Home 


East: Ex-Sergt. William Barnes, 30, 
New York, put on his first civilian shoes 
in four years, wore them out in a week 
hunting an apartment, finally found one. 

The Agriculture Department in Wash- 
ington said Americans smoke 50% more 
cigarets than before the war, show little 
sign of tapering off. Yearly average now: 
100 packs for every man, woman, child. 

Midwest: Singer Sinatra crooned 
palpitatingly for Gary, Ind., high school 
youths, urged them to quit a strike over 
Negro enrollment. Bobby soxers cheered, 
but the strike continued. In New York, 
Sinatra got an award for combatting race 
prejudice. 

West: In Portland, Ore., Beverly 
Jean Hayes, 17; her mother, Mrs. Ruth 
MacLean, 35; and grandmother, Mrs. 
Anna E. Haines, 52, married three Port- 
land men in a triple ceremony. 

South: New Orleans heard Louisiana’s 
sugar crop will reach a record-breaking 
450,000 tons this year as compared to 
369,000 in 1944. 


Acme 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING. Government couldn't sell $800,000 worth of airplane gas tanks, 
decided to give them away, which brought Kansas Cityans running. 
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Gadget Drive 


Under the watchful eye of Commerce 
Secretary Henry Wallace, the U.S. Patent 
Office revealed it was planning a rapid 
expansion of its gadget peddling depart- 
ment. 

That branch doesn’t actually sell non- 
slip shoe laces or adjustable clothes-line 
props. But it provides free advertising of 
patented articles and helps inventors and 
manufacturers get together. Wallace start- 
ed the project several months ago to get 
new products on the market during recon- 
version, 

New Plans. To- date, Patent Com- 
missioner Ooms reported, this service has 
offered more than 600 items through a 
public register printed each week as a 
supplement to the Patent Office’s Official 
Gazette. New plans call for contact with 
plants, universities, laboratories and indi- 
viduals to increase listings. A special staff 
is being set up to handle a rising volume 
of inquiries, 

Odd Items. Dangled in front of man- 
ufacturers on the Wallace register: Mot- 
tled paint (non-diffusing colors that can 
be brushed on with a spotted effect), a 
lecture desk with built-in projection, a 
cigaret extinguisher, a rotating shoe heel 
an illuminated umbrella, and a _ rapid 
whisky ager. 


Explosive Sunshine 


After a number of false starts and 
several “last words,” Sen. A. B. (Happy) 
Chandler finally sang his swan song and 
departed for greener pastures. Which 
meant he had resigned to Kentucky’s gov- 
ernor and at last was drawing his $50,000 
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SEN. CHANDLER: Packs to leave Congress. 


a year, plus expenses, as high commis- 
sioner of baseball. 

To clinch it for photographers, he 
hauled out an old trunk (see cut) and 
went through the motions of packing his 
papers for shipment to Cincinnati, his new 
headquarters, 

Kind Words. Happy gave credit for 
Washington aid to everybody from Uncle 
John Crockett, aged chief clerk of the 
Senate, to the page boys, who idolized him 
—‘‘they served me well.” He even threw 
in a kind word for Majority Leader Bark- 
ley, his fellow Kentuckian, who once 
soundly beat him for a Senate place; to 
the shorthand reporters “who have made 
my speethes look like oratorical gems 
when they weren’t so hot”; and to news- 
papermen, to whom he acknowledged 
“gratitude.” 

Parting Shot. By way of parting 
advice, Happy urged fortification of 
Alaska, off-shore bases to ward off atomic 
bombs, and support of Gen. MacArthur. 

Sen. Tom Stewart, of Tennessee, 
topped friendly farewells to the departing 
senator with a superlative comparison. 
“Some believe the atomic bomb was made 
from rays of sunshine,” he said. “That 
fits Happy Chandler. He spreads sunshine 
and he’s quite explosive.” 


Sentimental Bill 


Pride of Congress is its Medal of 
Honor winners—the boys from back home 
whose individual heroism topped the 
bravest deeds of the war. So a bill spon- 
sored by Sen. Burnet Maybank (D.-S. C.) 
and Rep. Carl Hinshaw (R.-Calif.), to 
provide West Point and Annapolis ap- 
pointments for sons of the heroes, passed 
both houses in a breeze and went to the 
White House. 

Eligible for appointments would be 
sons of 261 Army men and 91 Navy men, 
Marines, and Coast Guardsmen who re- 
ceived the Nation’s highest award. 


Freedom from Speech 


Some 2,000 speeches behind him, his 
mind a little uneasy over giving up the 
comforts of well-heated Washington for 
his chillier homeland, Sir Gerald Camp- 
bell, British fixture in the United States 
for 25 years, announced his retirement. 

The 66-year-old British minister and 
special wartime assistant to the Ambassa- 
dor admitted his long stay had not only 
taken some of the burr from his Scottish 
accent, but also had enabled him to know 
the country better than most of his visit- 
ing countrymen. More widely traveled 
here than a vast majority of U.S. citizens, 
he had visited all 48 states, lectured on 
Anglo-American friendship in most. This, 
he said, was “a tribute to what Americans 
will endure.” 

To War's Credit. Looking back, the 
amiable diplomat thought one happy by- 
product of the war was the fact that it 
stopped English lecturers from coming 
over to tell U.S. folks what ails them. 
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SIR GERALD CAMPBELL: To miss radiators. 


“What we need for a while,” he said, 
“is freedom from speech, rather than free- 
dom of speech.” 

Sir Gerald’s retirement found him 
lingering a bit. He was driving to La 
Jolla, Calif., to spend the winter with his 
daughter. After that he was pinning faith 
on relatives to find him a quiet home near 
London. His fondest hope was that it 
would have central heating. 


a . 
Delaware s Friend 


Some folks don’t like for their rivers 
to be kicked around any more than their 
dogs. That’s why Rep. Sam McConnell 
Jr., from Penn Wynne, Pa., came out of 
his corner scrapping when a pocked-sized 
magazine labeled the Delaware a “dying 
river.” 

True, McConnell said, it may not be 
too fragrant at some places because of 
pollution and industrial waste, but that’s 
due to the war. 

“Both Philadelphia and Camden have 
huge sewage treatment projects ready to 
get under way just as soon as construc- 
tion materials are available,” he said. “Ac- 
tually, the Delaware is a live, virile, pow- 
erful river. Parts are dirty, but a bath is 
near at hand.” : 


Folk Song Boom 


Dr. Duncan Emerich thought he’d hit 
the jackpot when he took over his brand 
new job as director of the American folk 
song archive at the Library of Congress. 
With the post, he discovered, went a 
booming record business, handling orders 
from every state and some foreign coun- 
tries—and a backlog of 10,000 letters 
wanting folk song information, 

Recent magazine publicity and the 
radio ballads of Burl Ives; New York 
musical star, did it, he decided. With such 
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BOMB AIDE HONORED: Mrs. Jean O'Leary gets medal for helping generals guard secret. 


perennial favorites as Barbara Allen and 
Grey Goose being paced by Ives’ Foggy, 
Foggy Dew and Little Mohee, the Libra- 
ry’s recording laboratory was hard-pressed 
to supply these and other titles, dupli- 
cated from original recordings made in the 
field. 

Albums. The archive was developed 
by Alan Lomax, former director and a 
famous folk ballad collector. It is now 
offering 11 albums of folk records, in- 
cluding the old Anglo-American ballads, 
sea chanties, fiddle tunes, spirituals, Negro 
work songs, play songs, Indian songs, Sa- 
cred Harp (four note) singing and many 
other types. 

The Library sends a catalog of the 
records on request, giving titles, perform- 
ers and prices. 

Director Emerich, a Harvard Ph.D., 
until recently was an Army major on the 
staff of Gen. Eisenhower. He has taught 
at Columbia and Denver universities. 
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GOERING'S BATON: From Patch to Gomble. 





Dazzle Stick 


Victory bond buyers over the country 
got a rare chance to goggle at the be- 
jeweled marshal’s baton with which Her- 
man (Fats) Goering once strutted. Lt. 
Gen. Alexander M. Patch, who lifted it 
from Goering when the beefy No. 2 Nazi 
surrendered to the 7th Army, handed it 
over to Bond Drive Director Ted R. 
Gamble (see cut) for display on a na- 
tional tour. 

Along with the original Japanese sur- 
render documents and other important 
trophies, it was a prime lure for crowds 
along the route of a Victory bond special 
operated by the Army ground forces. 

A super-swagger stick which Goering 
affected to set off the gaudiest uniforms 
in Europe, the baton was one of the war’s 
most dazzling souvenirs. Encrusted with 
640 diamonds and valued at $30,000, 
Treasury officials kept it in a vault till the 
bond train was ready to leave. As a fur- 
ther precaution, they sent along a detail 
of Secret Service men to help the Army 
guard it on tour. 


Substitutes Not Wanted 


Veterans’ organizations believe the 
war's crop of plastic surgery cases, in- 
volving the rebuilding of mutilated faces, 
is far more numerous than the public 
realizes. 

This view was reflected in an Ameri- 
can Legion appeal passed along to Con- 
gress by Sen. Capehart, of Indiana. It 
called for legislation if needed, to make 
sure that facial wound victims receive 
long and continuing care by the Nation’s 
best surgeons. 

“Almost unanimously,” the Legion 
said, ‘these patients insist upon surgery. 
They would rather have a lump of poor 
flesh for an ear or nose than the most 
perfect stage-property accessory that can 
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be made from synthetic substitutes.” 

A tabulation of wound cases by the 
Army’s surgeon-general indicates that pos- 
sibly 90,000 out of the more than 650,000 
men wounded in World War II were in- 
jured about the head, face or neck. A 
substantial part of these were face wounds, 
and because of modern miracle drugs and 
improved care of casualties in the field, a 
large percentage survived. 

Army is now operating nine plastic 
surgery centers and Navy four. 


Exceptional Woman 


It finally came out that a woman was 
among those who knew about the atomic 
bomb all the time. She kept the secret. 

So well, in fact, did she serve in 
keeping the history-shaking project under 
cover that Maj. Gen. Thomas M. Robins 
singled out Mrs. Jean M. O'Leary for an 
Exceptional Civilian Service medal (see 
cut), as her boss. Maj. Gen. Leslie R. 
Groves, who directed the bomb’s develop- 
ment, beamed approval. 

A big-city girl from New York, moth- 
er of a 14-year-old daughter, Mrs. O'Leary 
went through the entire touch-and-go pe- 
riod of the $2 billion bomb gamble as 
administrative assistant to Gen. Groves. 

The award was a surprise, although 
friends had tipped her to wear her “best 
bib and tucker.” The closest she ever had 
been to an atomic bomb, she said, was a 
trip to the test site in New Mexico. 


AMERICANA 


Sadie Hawkins’ Day 


Sadie Hawkins was a homely girl. Her 
pa figured he never would marry her off 


“—until he thought up a free-for-all day 


when any gal around Dogpatch could “git 
a husband if she could ketch him.” 

Each fall now, Dogpatch males are 
stalked like game. When a maiden jumps 
her prey, Marryin’ Sam, the local preacher, 
quickly ties the knot. This year on the 
fateful Nov. 3, men of Dogpatch wore 
sewer pipes over their heads to “make the 
choosin’ more demmycratic.” 

New Tradition. Dogpatch, of course, 
is where Al Capp’s hillbilly cartoon char- 
acter, Li'l Abner Yokum, lives. But Sadie 
Hawkins’ Day, adopted by schools and 
colleges right out of the comic strip, is 
becoming American folklore. Dogpatch 
garb—short skirts, tattered blouses, rag- 
ged overalls—appeared on many campuses. 
When “Marryin’ Sam” fired the starting 
gun, girls leaped after fleeing youths as 
eagerly as ever Daisy Mae chased Li'l 
Abner. At turnabout dances later girls 
crawled in by stepladders, asked men for 


dances, served refreshments labeled 
“skonks innards” and other Dogpatch 
delicacies. 


Siwash Mean It. This is only fun. 
But July 4 and Christmas Siwash Indians 
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GIT YER MAN, GALS! 


around Northway, Alaska, hold “Sadie 
Hawkins’” days in dead earnest. O. W. 
Crowley, Associated General Contractors 
of America, saw one two years ago. 

There were two single girls against 
seven bachelors who wanted to stay that 
way. When the braves scattered one per- 
severing squaw tracked her man 25 miles 
by dog team. He put up a fuss, but she 
won. No mere mile really has a chance 
with a persevering woman, they say. 


Manhattan Farmer 


To outsiders, New York City seems 
a fabulous place of transients, without 
roots or tradition.*But now and then some- 
thing recalls its roots in a simple, cobble- 
stoned village on an island. 

When Mrs. W. P. Barbot and her sis- 
ter, Miss Edna Connolly, of nearby White 
Plains, N.Y., sold a building at 763 8th 
Ave., they relinquished land that had been 
in their family 174 years. Johann Roese, 
a Dutch farmer, bought it Jan. 16, 1771— 
part of a wide tract of farmland far out- 
side the town, It rolled right down to the 
Hudson then, and cost him $5,000. 

Last Holding. Parcel by parcel, 
Johann’s descendants sold it. From a 
piece bounded by 46th, soth sts., Broad- 
way, and the river, it dwindled to a 25-ft. 
frontage on 8th ave. Finally this, too, 
became “too much” for the elderly own- 
ers. They sold it for $50,000o—10 times 
what old Johann paid for all of it. 


Miracle in Stone 


For many years Tom Jefferson cast 
sheep’s eyes at a natural bridge near Lex- 
ington, Va. One July day in 1774 he 
handed Gov. Lord Dunmore 20 shillings, 
and the 157-acre tract containing the 
bridge was his. It’s “the greatest of our 
curiosities,” he crowed, “a famous place to 
draw the attention of the world.” 

Today, the 4o-ft.-thick bridge at- 
tracts thousands annually—each paying 








Sadie Hawkins started it. 


$1.10 by day, $1.65 by night to walk be- 
neath its arch (215 ft. high). It’s so lu- 
crative the company that owns it just 
bought a $1 million insurance policy 
against the scant likelihood of its collapse. 

"G.W." The bridge was first men- 
tioned, authentically, in 1759, but tradi- 
tion says George Washington crawled up 
its side 10 years earlier, and left his ini- 
tials for posterity—quite a trick, as a 
divinity student found in 1818. After this 
lad placed his John Henry above the 
“G.W.,” friends hauled him up, collapsing. 

After Jefferson retired as president, 
he built a two-room log cabin to house 
slave caretakers and visitors. His book for 
“sentiments of visitors” (destroyed by fire 
in 1845) held big names of the day— 
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NATURAL BRIDGE. From £20 to $1 million. 


Now any means 
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is fair on her day. 


Henry Clay, Andrew Jackson, John Mar- 
shall, Sam Houston. 

Carries Highway. The view from 
on top, said Jefferson, was so “painful’”’ it 
gave him a “violent headache.” “You in- 
voluntarily fall on your hands and feet, 
creep to the parapet, and peep over.” Now, 
between Lexington and Roanoke on U.S. 
II, a person can drive go ft. across the 
bridge without ever knowing it. He must 
go below, and pay his $1.10, to see. 


Paul Revere, D.D.S. 


When it comes to teeth, folks are apt 
to think “there’s a war on” still. “See me 
next year,” the dentist says. 

What this country needs is more den- 
tists like Paul Revere. Paul was so eager 
for a “victim” he advertised he’d “wait on 
any Gentleman or Lady at their Lodgings.” 

On Sept. 19, 1768, Revere ran this 
ad in The Boston Gazette: “Whereas, 
many persons are so unfortunate as to lose 
their Fore-Teeth, . . . This is to inform 
all such they may have them replaced 
with artificial ones, that looks as well as 
the Natural & answers the End of Speak- 
ing to all Intents, by Paul Revere, Gold- 
smith near the head of Dr. Clarke’s Wharf, 
Boston.” 

Two years later he advertised: “He 
still continues the business of a Dentist 
and flatters himself . . . he can fix them 
as well as any Surgeon-Dentist who ever 
came from London, he fixes them in such 
a Manner that they are not only an Orna- 
ment, but of real use in Speaking and 
Eating.” 

Maybe there was an ulterior motive 
in Revere’s ride. Could there have been 
a signboard on his horse? 


Wooden Nickles 


To round out its collection of the 
world’s wampum, Chase National Bank of 
New York bought some wooden nickels. 
The Chase display—of undeclared value— 





















WHICH of these 8 
booklets answer your 
questions about 
returning veterans ? 


JUST CHECK TITL 
DESIRED AND 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 


VERY day more of our service men 

and women are coming home.. . 
eager to resume civilian life. Is your 
community fully ready for them? 

While the Federal Government and 
the various States have provided nu- 
merous benefits for our veterans, it is 
to the community that he returns. 
It is to the community that he looks 
for practical assistance in taking ad- 
vantage of these benefits, in obtaining 
employment and solving his personal 
problems. 

To help veterans themselves and 
Mr. and Mrs. America meet this new 
situation wisely and well, the Aetna 
Insurance Group is offering, free, the 8 
booklets listed below. They describe 
the nationally famous “Connecticut 
Plan,’’ and are published as a public 
service .. . in continuation of the 126- 
year Aetna policy of making America 
a better place in which to live. 

To obtain’ one or more booklets, 
simply check titles desired, and sign 
and mail coupon. 


Aetna Insurance Group 


670 Main Street 

Hartford, Conn. 

Please send—without charge or obligation— 

the booklets checked. 

— Veteran... This is for you. 
(Every veteran and his family needs a 
copy.) 

— everyone in your community ready for 
the returning veteran? 
(How an industrial city of 40,000 has 
prepared.) 
A big city has a working plan for its 
veterans. 
This small industrial town will see that 
no veteran is overlooked. 
This rural community is not worried 
about its 170 veterans. 

How industry has prepared for its re- 
turning servicemen. 
This business is ready for its veterans. 


The Connecticut Plan—Community Aid 
to Veterans. 
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can be shown by other banks, and stores 
too. A lot of Americana is tucked among 
the old coins and bills. 

There’s a Pine Tree shilling Massa- 
chusetts struck from 1652 to 1686 against 
royal edict. While colonies generally used 
the widely-circulated Spanish dollar, they 
often made coins or notes. 

There’s the first coin of the infant 
U.S. Treasury—a cent, made in 1787 at 
New Haven, Conn., and bearing the hope- 
ful words We Are One, beneath 13 circles. 
On the other side, a sundial with the word 
Fugio (time flits) advised, Mind Your 
Business. So like Poor Richard was this 
thought pennies were often called “Frank- 
lin” cents, though Benjamin probably had 
nothing to do with them. 

"Dixie" Bill. There’s one of the $10 
bills that named “Dixie.’’ Issued before 
the Civil War by the Citizen’s Bank of 
Louisiana, it spelled out 10 in English and 
in French—*dix.”’ 

There’s an early greenback, they say, 
gave birth to the word “buck.” On its 
back was a cross, which looked like a saw- 
buck (sawhorse). Shortened, this came to 
stand for any $1 bill. 

More modern, strangely, are sheep- 
skin and buckskin scrip. These were is- 
sued by various towns and companies dur- 
ing the money-scarce days of 1932-33. 


Old School: New House 


The “little red schoolhouse” is a good, 
old-fashioned American institution. Many 
nostalgics feel we’ve strayed too far from 
its influence. 

The Art Nelsons thought so, too. They 
remembered when they “were a couple of 
kids” in the school at Haynes inlet in Ore- 
gon. Two of their children studied there. 

That’s why the Nelsons snatched up 
the long-vacant school when it went on 
sale some years ago. That’s why they 
took it with them when they moved near 
Bend, Ore., from the Coos Bay area. 

They had a “tearing down bee” with 
neighbors — former classmates — and 


GOLDEN RULE DAYS, 1913. 
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trucked the old lumber across 200 miles 
and two mountain ranges. 

Use for Blackboard. Now under a 
fringe of junipers in the high Cascades, the 
Nelsons’ “little red schoolhouse” is their 
new home. They think it will be some- 
thing special when it’s finished—that old 
blackboard will provide good insulation. 


New England, Tenn. 


As a town, Rugby, Tenn., died a half 
century back. But in factory and shipyard 
its ancient trees helped win the war. Now 
—though the nearest store is two miles 
away—Rugby has a housing boom. Every 
home the settlers built in 1877 is taken. 

Thomas Hughes, English reformer 
and author of Tom Brown’s School Days, 
used book royalties to found this Utopia 
for Britishers where “the overplus of in- 
telligent young men” with “no proper oc- 
cupation at home” could till the soil. 
Though descendants of “light-hearted” 
settlers no longer play cricket~or read 
Punch, the British atmosphere lingers on. 

Rare Library. Worshipers gather in 
Rugby’s Gothic-style wood church (Pres- 
byterian), with its London-made reed or- 
gan, alms-basin inscribed For the love of 
Tom Brown. Each summer a Knoxville 
librarian opens the squat, 7,000-volume 
Rugby Hughes Free Library American 
publishers and others founded in 1882. 
Traces of splendid driveways, terraces 
and parks hint of elegance. 

British titles, once thick as blackber- 
ries around Rugby, were lost in the Amer- 
ican way of life. Fiery old Ernest Alex- 
ander, whose uncle was Keeper of Queen 
Victoria’s Purse (petty cash), is last of 
the town’s original aristocrats. 

For the “slow, steady growth” Hughes 
anticipated didn’t come. Like some of our 
own veterans seeking the soil, his men 
were greenhorns with the plow. The col- 
ony received a mortal blow when typhoid 
struck in 1886. Acknowledging Rugby’s 


failure, Hughes mourned: “I can’t help 
feeling good seed was.sown... .”’ 





The Nelsons (arrows) took the school with them, as home. 


Now in Production. 


Better than kver... 
the Portable Radio Sensation the War Stopped 
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War production and how! Compact 
Radionic power is our specialty. So, 
our job was to develop secret Radi- 
onic devices for planes, tanks, !ships, 
where space is at a premium. In the 
process we discovered many new ways 
to concentrate enormous pewer in tiny 
Radionic units. You'll call the results 
a touch of genius. 


Remember the Transoceanic Clipper? 
Only Zenith had it and it really 
excited America! Here at last, was a 
portable radio with “‘big set’’ perform- 
ance. Folks flocked to buy it. But then 
came the war ... and production 


stopped, 


“G. I's” wrote pleading letters by the 
thousands from overseas. They 
wanted a Zenith Transoceanic Clipper 
to hear home broadcasts like other 
“G. I's’, who had prewar Zenith 
Clippers. It broke our hearts when we 
had to refuse them... but war 
production came first. 
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Naturally Zenith 


IS “Tops” in Portables Because 
Zenith Concentrates on 





Will work where others won’t because 
of new super-powerful Zenith Wave- 
magnets. You'll get local stations 
clearly and powerfully at home, on 
trains, in planes, aboard ship and 


Now the “Clipper’s” coming back... 
. better than ever. Only Zenith will 
have it. More powerful, streamlined 
and beautiful. It will be completely 
re-designed for easier carrying .. . 


around the house . . . on outings. Its even at remote vacation spots. And 
rich, full tone will match big consoles. . short wave programs from this coun- 
And its performance will make the ° try and abroad with power and dis- 
whole world your neighbors! - tance that will amaze you. 
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ARE STILL ON THE JOB woe 
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BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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Plan for your future 
security. Keep the War 
Bonds that you buy! 








“Bombed Strawfield? 


The Mystery of the Radioactive Pa- 
perboard kept tongues wagging last week 
at Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester. Tests 
of packages wrapped films 
showed the paperboard so strongly radio- 
active it would have fogged the film 

Chief sleuth, Dr. Robley D. Evans 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
had one clue: The paper was made from 
straw cut Aug. 6 in southern Illinois. 
Radium, Evans decided, wasn’t to blame. 
This left him two alternatives: 

(1) The straw may have been con- 
taminated from being washed in Wabash 
river water; (2) active ingredients of the 
atomic bomb exploded at Los Alamos, 
N.M., on July 14, may have blown east- 
ward and been swept down by rain on the 
Illinois strawfield. 


containing 


Divining Rod 


When an oil field slows down, you can 
coax it along by pumping water or “dry” 
gas into intake wells. This forces crude 
oil or oil-bearing gas through output wells 
for recovery. 

The trick in water-flooding or gas- 
injection is to avoid blocking off part of 
the oil reserve from the wells. 

Gulf Oil Co. last week came up with 
a new electrical gadget, size of a table 
top, which in three hours’ time helps geol- 
ogists plot an oil field’s production for the 
next 20 years. 

Blue Wave. By measuring the spread 
of blue liquid through a sensitized gelatin 
mat, fitted with miniature intake and out- 
put wells, operators can gauge the maxi- 
mum recovery of oil or gas from the field. 
The blue represents flooding or injection. 





Associated Photographers 


FORECAST: H. G. Botset predicts oil flow. 


headlight. 
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From the table model are decided the 
location and number of wells and the de- 
sirable flow of water, gas and oil. Other 
firms have similar gadgets. 


From 6,000 B.C. 


The sickle is 8,0co years old. Its 
blade—pieces of carved flint held together 
with bitumen—is still sharp enough to cut 
grain. 

‘Mere than a relic of great antiquity, 
it is the first sign of civilization—it marks 
the beginning of husbandry and the end 
of man as a nomad,” Dr. Naji al Asil, 
director general of antiquities for Iraq, 
said last week. 

Earliest. The sickle was a prize of 
two years’ digging by British and Iraq 
archaeologists at Hassuna, 400 miles north 
of ancient Ur. There they claimed proof 
of the earliest known civilization, 5,000 
to 6.000 B.C.—pushing history’s horizon 
back some 2,000 years. 

Other relics of Hassuna man: Pot- 
tery fragments, skeletons indistinguishable 
from present-day human bones, mud-brick 
houses of two and three rooms. 


Blind Man’s Box 


Sightless persons soon may be able to 
“hear” their way through crowded rooms 
and along busy streets. 

This promise comes from the Army 
Signal Corps, which is working to perfect 
a “scanner” to guide the steps of the blind. 

Electric Eye. The scanner looks like 
a lunch box. It bounces light, not sound, 
from obstacles. It carries a tiny headlight 
above a camera-like lens. The lens focuses 
on the spot of brightness thrown by the 
It transmits its image through 
holes on a whirling steel plate to a photo- 
electric cell (the kind of “electric eve” 
which opens trick garage-doors). The 
image changes when the “scanner”? comes 
nearer the obstacle. Light goes through a 
new row of holes in the plate. A new 
“flicker” affects the electric eve. 

Each flicker is changed to sound in 
the scanner. It reaches the blind man’s 
ear through a common electric hearing aid 

Utility. The present instrument works 
up to 20 feet away in daylight. It can’t 
see an approaching automobile, as a “‘see- 
ing eye” dog can. But it doesn’t eat ; 
and it never needs to be taken for a walk 
at night. 


Mosquito Chaser 


Patiently Lt. Michael Pijoan sat in 
the Naval Medical Research Institute, his 
bared arm thrust into a screened box that 
buzzed with hungry mosquitoes. 

One eye was on his watch, because he 
was testing a new mosquito-repellent 
smeared on the arm. He sat a long time 
It was 322 minutes before the first insect 
zoomed and buried its beak in his flesh. 

The Navy bug-chaser is known as 
NMRI 407 (the 407th chemical tested at 
the institute). It is a fit companion to 





LISSTON 





When buying a saw, follow the example 
of those who know saws best. Remem- 
ber, Disston is the saw most carpenters 
use. Long experience with saws on every 
type of work, has proved to them that 
they can count on Disston Saws for 
faster, truer, sawing and 
longer saw life. 


smoother 


Disston Saws—products of America’s 
foremost manufacturer of saws—are 
made of the famous Disston Steel, by 
highly skilled saw makers, to provide 
you with the finest saws that can be made. 


Take care of your Disston Saws and 
they will continue to serve you well. 
Many hardware retailers and saw repair- 
men provide a special saw sharpening 
service. They will be glad to help you 
keep your Disston Saw—or other quality 
make—in good, serviceable condition. 
* 


More and more Disston Saws will soon be 
available. Ask your Hardware Retailer for the 
saw you want— ‘The Saw Most Carpenters 
Use"’—a Disston Saw. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 


1105 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U. S. A. 





Mtoe ore 


ASK FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


of The Disston Saw, Tool and File 
Manual, It tells how to use and 
care for tools. Ask your Hardware 
Retailer, or write us for a copy. 
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DDT, because while the latter kills mos- 
quitoes its action may be slow, and mean- 
time the mosquito’s victim is thoroughly 
chewed. Now undergoing field tests in the 
Guatemalan jungle, it is a white hope for 
reducing mosquito-carried malaria, vellow 
fever, dengue. 


Chinese Puzzle 


Emerging from his secluded San Fran- 
cisco laboratory, Dr. Wong Lin, 36-year- 
old Chinese chemist educated in Germany, 
announced to a close friend he had just 
completed “an amazing new discovery in 
the field of chemistry.” Next day Wong 
was found asphyxiated, his assistant Lum 
Sing unconscious. 


Mental Automat 


In the early nineteen hundreds a 
Swedish mathematician, helped by stu- 
dents, solved a problem in 50,000 man- 
hours. Last week Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology revealed a “mechanical 
brain” able to give the answer, in figures 
of graphs, in one day’s time. 

Finished six months after Pearl Har- 
bor, M. I. T.’s “thinking machine” was a 
war secret. False news was given out: It 
was a 100-ton white elephant. This was 
to fool the Nazis, who almost worked out 
the same sort of gadget. 

Eats Tape. One person can operate 
it. He feeds in a punched tape stating 
the problem (see picture) and a maze of 
electronic tubes, motors, wires and shafts 
does the labor. Three problems, totaling 
up to 18 variables, can be solved at the 
same time. 

During wartime, the machine made 
range tables for Navy guns. It helped the 
study of sound waves, atomic waves, air- 
craft design, and cosmic rays. 

It will be as good a worker in peace. 
Example: Telling a bridge designer pre- 
cisely where stress and strain will fall. 





Acme 


MATH QUERY ON TAPE. Machine will answer. 











I; your car hard to 
start? Pour a pint of Wuiz Motor 
Rytum in the crankcase and you'll get 
quick action! Used in the transmission 
and differential, Motor Rytum makes 
gearshifting easy, too! 

For better performance the year 
‘round, use Wu1z Motor Rytsum regu- 
larly! This modern chemical tune-up 
keeps engines free of power-wasting car- 
bon and other harmful deposits. Costs 
only 75c a pint. R. M. Hollingshead 
Corporation, Camden, New Jersey; To- 
ronto, Canada. 







BUY 
VICTORY 
BONDS! 


MOTOR RYTHM 





LEADER IN MAINTENANCE CHEMICALS 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 
H Hunting Ground 
appy unting roun e Now that shot fowl. Thanks to the wartime shortage of ammunition and hunt- 
and shell are again available, the nation’s nimrods are once ers, this fall’s migrations involve greater numbers of game birds 
more taking to field and marsh in search of a bag of tasty wild than have been on the wing any time in recent years. 





Glen Perrins Glen Perrins 


7 © 
Refuge. Another reason for the increased number of wild Medication. Supervisors at the refuge watch for sick birds 
fowl are state and federal migratory bird refuges where they and treat them to prevent spread of diseases like “Western duck 
find food and sanctuary. Some even become tame. sickness,” which takes heavy toll. 
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Glen Perrins 


o 
Feeding. Broad, watery feeding grounds, kept well-stocked in Utah. There, in surroundings much to their liking, fowl can 
with bird world delicacies, are the principal attraction at refuges pause, rest, feed, even nest. Many refurn yearly and bring 


like the one on Bear river on northern shore of Great Salt lake others with them. 


Glen Perrins 


Happy Hunters. Naturally, bird refuges are closed to sportswomen everywhere. Great flocks of migratory birds mean 


hunters since their purpose is conservation, but their part in good hunting and good eating for Americans from coast to 


increasing the wild fowl population is a boon to sportsmen and coast, from Canada to Mexico. 
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THE WORLD 


Resistance 


Eisenhower warns of German resent- 
ment as confusion and starvation 
mount to pitch of desperation 


Nights grew colder. Fall frost was 
in the German air. To farmers, it meant 
the end of frantic, last-minute attempts 
to grow a little more food. To city people, 
without fuel, or enough to eat, it meant 
months of misery. To thousands of des- 
titute, homeless Germans, it meant death 
before spring. 

What it meant to the Allied occupa- 
tion forces, and to the world’s hope for 
peace, was summed up in a report by Gen. 
Eisenhower. Pointing out a tendency of 
Germans to “become bolder in their criti- 
cism of the government,” he said most of 
the trouble in the U.S, zone comes from 
the 535,000 displaced persons there. 

Violence. Discharged German sol- 
diers, Eisenhower reported, have already 
“shown violent objections to the frater- 
nization of German women with American 
soldiers.”” Demobilized soldiers, cut off 
from their families, with not even postal 
service, gathered and grumbled in even 
larger groups. Everywhere, the stunned 
apathy with which Germans first treated 
the Yanks, was changing to hatred, and 
blame of the occupation authorities for 
Germany’s misery. “If widespread un- 
employment persists,” he predicted “these 
sentiments may provide popular rallying 
points for activities which might grow into 
organized resistance directed against the 
occupation forces.” 

Civilian reports confirmed Eisen- 
hower’s view. Interviews with leaders of 
German public opinion in the U.S. zone, 


representing all shades of ideology, from 
Nazi to’"Communist, showed growing re- 
sentment at their plight. Cardinal Faul- 
haber, persecuted by the Nazis, opposed 
the trial of 24 leading Nazi war criminals. 
“When Hitler scrapped the Versailles 
treaty,” said a Communist, “he wasn’t a 
Nazi—he was a German.” 

Trouble's Seed. From Geneva, 
Switzerland, came reports 200,000 Ger- 
man youths, trained in nazism at specials 
schools, and declared “dead” at VE-Day, 
have gone underground in neutral coun- 
tries, and inside Germany, to lead a 
Nazi revival when the time is ripe. 

In Washington, President Truman 
approved an Eisenhower proposal to make 
June ist the deadline for shifting control 
of the German government to local, civil 
authorities. This wouldn’t mean with- 
drawal of occupation forces. It would 
only put them in a back seat, for remote 
control, with the Germans doing the job 
of administration, like the Japs under 
MacArthur. 

But before then, Germany must pass 
through a winter of cold, hunger—and 
discontent. With German farmers refusing 
to sell the little food they have and oc- 
cupation currency rapidly becoming worth- 
less, the outlook was bleak. German des- 
peration, as Eisenhower pointed out, could 
erupt in disorder that would delay U.S. 
demobilization schedules, keep more troops 
in Europe longer than anticipated. 


Extinguishment With Blood 


The slaying of a British officer— 
Brigadier A. W. Mallaby—by a mob of 
native rebels in the strife-torn Java port 
of Surabaya, drew from the British lion 





International 


MISERY THAT BREEDS HATRED. Distress of millions of Germans, like this homeless family in 


Berlin railroad station, means future trouble for U. S., Gen. Eisenhower warned. 
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International 


TRUCE BEARER. Dr. Achmed Soekarno, head 
of the Indonesian Republic 


an old-time 
force. 

Lt. Gen. Sir Philip Christison, Allied 
commander in the Netherlands East In- 
dies, warned the natives that, unless they 
surrendered immediately, he would “bring 
the whole weight of sea, land and air 
forces under my command, and all wea- 
pons of modern war against them until 
they are crushed.” 

Penalty for Revolt. “If, in this pro- 
cess, innocent Indonesians should be killed 
or wounded,” Christison said, “the sole 
responsibility will rest with those Indo- 
nesians who have committed the crimes.” 

Christison kept his word, abetted by 
the British army, navy, and air force. 
Warships steamed from Singapore. Arma- 
das of bombers and fighter planes, includ- 
ing U.S.-made Thunderbolts, blasted and 
strafed the poorly-armed natives in the 
jungles. Parachute troopers dropped to 
ferret out rebels who took-refuge in in- 
accessible regions. 

White Flag. Cowed by this display 
of might, Dr. Achmed Soekarno, presi- 
dent of the self-proclaimed Indonesian 
Republic ordered “cessation of all op- 
position.” Soekarno himself carried a 
white flag, and braved, the fire of his 
followers, as he called off the siege of a 
surrounded battalion of British troops. 

Elsewhere in Indonesia, fighting raged 
out of control. It was a battle of masses 
of ill-equipped patriots against a few, 
well-armed Dutch, British and British- 
Indian mercenaries. A sign in a Surabaya 
store window summed up the native at- 
titude: “We are a free people. We want 
peace and justice. Any effort to dominate 
us will be extinguished with our blood.” 
But the process of extinguishment pro- 
ceeded. 


imperial roar, backed by 


Atoms and Policies 


Discussions about sharing and con- 
trol of the atom bomb were headlined as 
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the main aim of Prime Minister Attlee’s 
London-Washington flight to. an Armistice 
Day meeting with President Truman. But 
predictions were the atom bomb might be 
a take-off for wider talks. 

In the cards was a U.S.-British un- 
derstanding about the No. 1 international 
brain-teaser—could the western Allies re- 
gain Russia’s co-operation without ap- 
peasing her with a free hand in Europe 
and Asia? Would an offer to share the 
atom bomb secret help bring Russia 
around? Answers would go far toward 
supplying a major U.S. need—a definite 
foreign policy. 

Red Monroe Doctrine? Secretary of 
State Byrnes had illustrated our lack of 
a foreign policy in a New York address, 
comparing Russia’s “special security inter- 
in Europe with the Monroe Doc- 
trine. By thus endorsing a Russian sphere 
of influence, Byrnes contradicted the 
Yalta conference’s ban on spheres of in- 
fluence, and its provisions for joint Allied 
control of all liberated and ex-Axis coun- 
tries until they achieve democratic self- 
government. Byrnes also contradicted his 
own stand of a week earlier, when he had 
joined Britain in protesting a commercial 
treaty that gave Russia a stranglehold on 
Hungary. 

On the atom bomb, Truman declared 
Britain already shares all our scientific 
knowledge and industrial know-how. Some 
British politicians implied this wasn’t 
so, condemned the U.S. for hogging the 
secret. They were thinking of world trade 
rather than international maneuvers. And 
some agreed with Sir Joseph Stanley 
Holmes, prominent industrialist, who, last 
week, predicted a “tremendous battle” be- 
tween the two countries for foreign 
markets. 


ests” 


Involved in China 


From U.S. transports, completing the 
coastal trip from Shanghai, Chinese Na- 
tionalist troops last week began landing 
in Manchuria (see map). They were the 
first regiments of the regular Chinese 
Army to set foot on this part of China 
since Japan turned Manchuria into the 
puppet state of Manchukuo in 1931. 

Tension. Washington watched the 
operations anxiously. Ever since Russian 
troops occupied Manchuria, as Japan’s de- 
fenses crumbled last August, there has 
been uncertainty as to the future of this 
rich territory. By the Russo-Chinese treaty 
of Aug. 14 the Russian army of occupa- 
tion should be withdrawn as the Chinese 
move in. But there were complications. 

Questions. Chief difficulty was the 
hostile~ attitude of the Chinese Com- 
munists, operating their own government 
in North China and still at odds with 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s Chung- 
king regime. Negotiations between the two 
sides have made little progress and Com- 
munist resentment at American backing 
of the Nationalists is strong. 

Outposts. If the Chinese Com- 
munists under Gen. Mao Tse-tung can 
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CHINESE ARENA OF CONFLICT involves forces of the U.S., Russia, rival Chinese factions. 


take over Manchuria, north of the ter- 
ritory he governs, their potential strength 
would be greater than that of Chiang 
Kai-shek, And it is reasonable to suppose 
that Russia would welcome that outcome. 

Here and there in North China were 
outposts of U.S. Marines, occupying 
ports surrounded by Chinese Reds. Now 
vessels of the Seventh Fleet were being 
used to move Chinese Nationalist forces 
in. The Chinese Communists protested. 
Officially, Russia made no comment. This 
was taken as a good sign. 

In any case Washington had come 
to a decision. After much backing and 
filling it would support the Chungking 
government, give it at least as active as- 
sistance as Moscow has given to the 
Chinese Communists. 


New Jap Charter 


Keystone of Japan’s MacArthur- 
built democratic structure will be a new 
constitution. That much was plain last 
week. What the new constitution will be 
like, who will frame it, and most important 
of all, in the minds of many Japanese peo- 
ple, what will be the Emperor’s status, 
remained a mystery. 

MacArthur’s right-hand man, at first, 
in framing the new constitution was re- 
ported to be Prince Fumimaro Konoye, 
55-year-old “youngest elder statesman,” 
who was premier until two months before 
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Pearl Harbor. Konoye was ready to drop 
his title “as an example to others to accel- 
erate democratization of Japan’s postwar 
government.” But MacArthur dropped 
Konoye like a hot potato, after the prince 
had been criticized as too closely as- 
sociated with the old order to be a sincere 
reformer. 

Hirohito's Dough. Emperor Hirohito 
stayed in the limelight, as an Allied an- 
alysis of his fortune of over $100 million 
showed close links with the saibatsu, 
Japan’s close-knit family oligarchy of 
economic royalists, whom MacArthur had 
already announced he’d break up as war- 
mongers, Because zaibatsu tentacles are 
intertwined in Japan’s whole economic 
structure, the breakup may take years. 


Near East Explosion 


Outbreaks of violence by Jews in 
Palestine and Arabs in Egypt threatened 
to blow the lid off the boiling Near 
Eastern situation. 

British Field Marshal Viscount Cort 
resigned his High Commissionership for 
Palestine and Transjordan because of “ill 
health,” the morning after a wave of raids 
by Jewish terrorist bands paralyzed the 
railways from Dan, in the north, to Beer- 
sheba, in the south, Six deaths and eight 
wounded were the toll of pitched battles 
between terrorists, British soldiers, police- 
men, railway employes. Oil refineries 
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Born of Our 
Wartime Experience 


With the nation engaged in all-out war, 
transportation became a factor of domi- 
nating importance. Every form of ship- 
ping was summoned into action. Railway 
Express, equipped to deliver nation-wide 
service in peacetime, was suddenly called 
upon to use its complete resources in 
equipment and organization to cope with 
the most pressing demands in history. 
During the first six months of 1945, the 
Government express traffic was 42 times 
heavier than for the entire year of 1939. 


Gun, Tank and Engine Parts, Serum and 
Drugs ... Urgent and strategic materiel 
had to move speedily and accurately, 
and in tremendous volume. At the same 
time the fast and uninterrupted flow of 
raw materials and finished products to 
and from manufacturing plants was a 
wartime essential. 

Camp and Base Express Offices... The 
personal package traffic between homes 
and camps meant millions of shipments 
daily. Fully equipped Express offices 
handled this important feature of war- 
time service. 

Blood Units ... High speed handling and 
special refrigerator containers saved 
thousands of American wounded. Over 
8 million pints of blood were shipped in 
this manner by Express. 

Ration Books and Tokens ... More than 
2% million pounds of ration books, and 
ration tokens by the billions were de- 
livered to their destinations through 
23,000 Express offices. 

War Dogs for the K-9 Corps... The 
highly technical service of handling and 
shipping the nation’s war dogs was as- 
signed solely to Railway Express, and 
performed with signal success. 


The above is a partial summary of war- 
time Express service. Today, with the 
return of peace, we are adding to our 
facilities all of the lesgons learned in that 
historic period. We appreciate your co- 
operation and tolerance during the war- 
time days. We promise, in the not too 
distant future, a service superior to any 
we have rendered during our long na- 
tion-wide record. 
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were attacked and a police launch sunk. 

The official Jewish agency “deeply 
deplored” the terrorism, and repudiated 
“recourse to violence as an. instrument 
of political struggle.” But in London, 
Colonial Secretary George Hall said 
“these dastardly outrages” show evidence 
of “very careful planning by a very con- 
siderable organization among the Jewish 
community.”’ He warned: Unless they are 
stopped, “progress in relation to Palestine 
will be impossible.” 

Arabs Riot. In Cairo, where repre- 
sentatives of seven independent Arab 
states assembled for closed sessions of 
the council of the Arab League, anti- 
Zionist labor unions called general strikes 
on the 28th anniversary of Britain’s Bal- 
four Declaration, which proclaimed Pales- 
tine a Jewish national home. 

The strikes culminated in riots. Jew- 
ish stores were smashed open and looted, 
Jewish families stoned, and a synagogue 
sacked and set afire, as mobs battled the 
police. Hundreds of people were wounded, 
ten killed. 

Solution? Meanwhile, rumored Brit- 
ish plans for a compromise solution, in 
which the U.S. would join, remained un- 
disclosed. Reports were Britain would 
open a huge camp, at Philippeville, a 
coastal town in French Algeria, to house 
50,000 European Jewish refugees, while 
an Anglo-American commission investi- 
gated the Palestine problem. Question 
was whether the crisis had passed the point 
where compromise was possible. 


Brazilian Overturn 


After fifteen .years as dictator of 
Brazil, President Getulio Vargas was 


kicked out by the army. He’d promised 
to resign, soon, anyway. He wasn’t a 
candidate to succeed himself in the Dec. 
2 election. But his opponents feared he’d 
call off the election, at the last minute, 
to keep the presidency. 
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ARMY TAKES OVER. Gen. Goes Monteiro 
talked Vargas into resigning. 
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GOOD-BYE "STRONG MAN.” Getulio Vargas 


was ousted as dictator of Brazil. 


His career had justified suspicion. De- 
feated by more than 300,000 votes in 
1930, Vargas had declared himself robbed, 
and grabbed power by force. The consti- 
tution limited him to a single, four-year 
presidential term. He re-wrote the con- 
stitution in 1934 to give himself a second 
term. In 1937 he suspended this new 
constitution, disbanded Congress, and 
stayed in power. 

Benevolent Dictator? His best 
friends admitted Vargas was an _ un- 
scrupulous autocrat. But they said he did 
a lot for Brazil—modernized the country, 
lined up with the democracies in world 
affairs. Brazilian armed forces, equipped 
with U.S. lend-lease armaments, guarded 
the strategic “bulge’’ of South America’s 
west coast. A Brazilian expeditionary 
force fought in Italy. 

Lend-lease equipment helped the 
army force Vargas out, after his appoint- 
ment of his brother as federal police 
chief was interpreted as a plot to call off 
the election. Tanks and cannon surrounded 
the presidential palace, while War Minister 
Gen. Pedro Aurelio Goes Monteiro talked 
Vargas into resigning. Vargas left by 
plane for his ranch in southern Brazil. 

New Regime. Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court Jose Linhares moved 
into the presidency, announced the Dec. 
2 election will be held on schedule. Can- 
didates are a pair of generals: Eduardo 
Gomes and Eurico Dutra. Whichever 
wins, the Army will be the ruling power 
in Brazil. 


Corpus Delicti 


Is Hitler really dead? Yes— “as con- 
clusively as possible without bodies,” 
said British Intelligence Service. 

The night of April 29, Hitler married 
Eva Braun. They talked suicide at the 
marriage feast and Hitler had his Alsatian 
dog destroyed, Der Fuehrer’s private sec- 
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NEW CHEMICAL mitt 
Sensational! DRY Window Cleaner Deeg water,no 
. messy liquids. Chemically Treated. ‘ye y glide: pm 


EK dows; leaves glass me ae —— No eating water, no 
heavy buckets to carry wders, sponges cham- 
ois. No mess or muss. No red oe | conde. Dust, dirt, grime. 
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send name at once. A penny postal will do. SEND NO MONEY— 
just your name, KMRISTEE CO., ‘sis Bar St., AKRON, OHIO. 







Own your own 
business. Be like John 
Lehman, who says: “Fyr-Fyter 


has provided me with a steady income for | 
” We need more men like Lehman | 


many years 
to sell and service Fyr-Fyter equipment in fac- 
tories, institutions, stores, garages, filling stations 
and homes. Many of our men have 15 to 25 
years’ records of big earnings selling Fyr-Fyters. 


ENJOY PROFITS and INDEPENDENCE 
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No capital required for store stock or fixtures. We | 


can ship to you direct or to the customer. Tremendous 


national campaign has made the Fyr-Fyter name one | 


of the leaders in the Underwriters’ Approved Fire Ex- 
tinguisher field. Start in your home like Sammons, 
of Montana, and hundreds of other Fyr-Fyter men. 
Be your own boss—build up a profitable business. 

ive age and past experience. Rush name for com- 
plete free information. 


THE FYR-FYTER COMPANY 


Dept. 35-11, Dayton 1, Ohie 
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retary told the British investigators. 

At 2:30 a.m., April 30, a quantity 
of gasoline was taken to a nearby garden. 
Twelve hours later Mr. and Mrs. Hitler 
shook hands with immediate followers, re- 


tired to their own apartments. “Both 
committed suicide—Hitler by shooting 
himself, apparently through the mouth; 


Eva Braun, apparently by taking poison, 
After the suicide, the bodies were taken 
into the garden . drenched with gaso- 
line... burned... until they were un- 
recognizable ... broken up . . . and prob- 
ably buried.” 


Freedom from Want 


United Nations Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization (FAO) ended its first 
meeting in Quebec, Canada, by electing a 
Director General—Sir John Boyd Orr, 
Scottish scientific nutritionist and member 
of the British parliament. 

He urged world commodity pools to 
channel surplus farm products to areas of 
scarcity. But the delegates of 34 nations 
failed to act on his proposals, accom- 
plished little except to get organized. Un- 
explained withdrawal of Russia’s observers 
raised a stir. She may join later. 


Around the Globe 


Honolulu: A four-motored transport 
plane crashed into the Pacific, 450 miles 
northeast of Hawaii, with seven killed, 
eight rescued, 12 missing. 

Berlin: Allied Control Council an- 
nounced all German property in neutral 
countries will be taken over by a commis- 
sion of French, British, Russian and U.S. 
representatives. 

Ankara: Turkey reported U.S. assur- 
ances we will “refuse to support any fu- 
ture action which might jeopardize Tur- 
kish independence or territory.” This 
would strengthen Turkey’s stand against 
Russia on the Dardanelles. (PATHFINDER, 
Nov. 7.) 





NO RUSSIAN sat in Far Eastern Advisory 


Commission meeting. Stalin asked share in 

power over Japan, not just advice. At table, 

in Washington, were British Lord Halitax; U. S. 

Gen. McCloy; Dutch Dr. A. Loudon; Aus 
tralian H. Evatt. 
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LHS has never 
turned out better pipes, nor 

more pipes, in the 50 years of 
LHS pipe-making. And yet, 
so great is the demand that 
dealers’ stocks are often de- 
pleted. 


But, good news—with war s 
end, more and more LHS 
pipes are now available 
for our civilian friends. 
Not all models yet, but 
a big selection, and all 
pre-war quality and 
workmanship. Your 
dealer has them. 
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$ ALSO LHS STERNCREST 14K 


Specially selected imported brior. 
14K gold band. Plain and antique 
ee re bar $7.50 


ov Meron OTHER LHS PIPES: 
ofotherhand-  iHS Ultrafine. . . . . . $10 
some models. HS Certified Purex . . . $3.50 
LHS Purex Superfine (Domestic Brior) 
$1.50 
AT ALL GOOD DEALERS 
KEEP ON BU 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


FREE —“‘Pointers on Pipes’ — Write 
L&W STERN, INC. 
Stern Bidg., 56 Pearl Street, Brooklyn 1, 4. Y. 











—— ODAY, American pilots 
4 4 are flying planes which 

were only fantastic dreams 

yesterday... 





Jet-propelled fighters which 
streak through the air with- 
out the aid of sommailors, at speeds approaching that 
of sound itself... 


Helicopters which rise vertically, hover motionless 
in mid-air, and even fly backwards .. . 


Vast bombers and transport planes whose wing- 
spread exceeds the total distance of the Wright 
brothers’ first flight at Kitty Hawk. 





Tomorrow: higher, faster, farther 


You’ve probably seen pictures of even more startling 
planes that are on the way now that peace is here . 

. double- 
and triple-decker stratosphere transports in which 
several hundred passengers can fly from the U. S. 


Grotesque, bat-like “flying wings”’ 


to Europe in a few hours . . . and personal ‘‘flivver’”’ 
planes that will travel along a highway as a car, or 
take to the air on wings. 


Planes like these, which were just engineers’ 
dreams yesterday, will be here tomorrow. But we 


The airplane that will never 


confidently predict that there is one plane that will 
never be built... 





A plane you'll never see 


We predict that you’ll never see a plane to which you can 


point and say, “This is the last word in aircraft 
development—the ultimate in airplanes.”’ 


There will never be such a plane. For man’s con- 
quest of the air has always been, and always will be, a con- 
tinuing challenge to his ingenuity. 

Even the newest and finest planes in our Air Force 
today are already obsolete, when considered in terms 
of still newer and finer aircraft now on our drafting 
boards, in our experimental laboratories, or under- 
going test flights. 


True, under the impetus of war, aeronautical 
research and knowledge have advanced perhaps as 
much as 10 or even 20 years, almost overnight. 


But this fact has only increased the challenge 
which must be met by any nation which hopes to 
achieve and maintain air supremacy. 


Flying on borrowed time 


We must not, ever again, forgét the lessons we 
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be built... 


learned at terrific cost in this war. 


We did forget, after World War I. And because we 
did, we lagged in aeronautical research and became 
a second-rate power in the air. For example... 


Do you remember the famous Liberty engine? It 
was an excellent engine for its day. But because we 
had several thousand of them left over when the war 
ended, we didn’t do anything about developing new 
and better engines. 


And even as late as 1928, our military planes were 
still being designed and built for this then-obsolete 
power plant. 


Today, America has gained pre-eminence in the 
air. If we maintain that superiority jt can become our best 
insurance against future attack by aggressor nations, and 
for an enduring peace. That supremacy must be main- 
tained. 








A new tool for air supremacy 


Here at Consolidated Vultee, we have just paid our 
share of a bill for two and a half million dollars—and 
paid it gladly. 


For this two and a half million. dollars has now 
given us a new tool for aeronautical research: one of 
the most advanced wind tunnels ever built in America, 
perhaps in all the world. 


In this Southern Califorpia co-operative wind 
tunnel—sponsored and paid for by Douglas, Lock- 
heed, North American, and Consolidated Vultee— 
men of inquiring minds will study, experiment, and 
test . . . constantly striving to develop American 
aircraft to new heights of efficiency. 


Research only the first step 


The work that will go on in this 
new wind tunnel is only the first 
step in insuring America from 
attack from the air in the future. 


The best planes resulting from this 
research must be put into production in quantities so 
that manufacturing techniques and tools can be 
perfected . . . and to keep alive the nucleus of a 
manufacturing organization which can be rapidly 
expanded in case of another national emergency. 


Our armed services cannot train flight and ground 
crews in the use of a new plane if only a handful of 
those planes exist. Nor can design and production 
“bugs,” always present in a new plane, be eliminated 
by building only a few experimental models. 


And so, in the future as in the past, it is the hope 
of the aircraft industry that its skills, ingenuity, and 
resources can be dedicated to designing, developing, 
and building reasonable quantities of ever-improving 
aircraft so that America will never again lack proved 
military aerial weapons. 





LET’S KEEP AMERICA STRONG 


IN THE AIR! 





CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


San Diego, Calif. 
Vultee Field, Calif. 


Tucson, Ariz. 
Fort Worth, Texas 





Fairfield, Calif. New Orleans, La. Wayne, Mich. 
eee 
CONVAIR MODEL 37 DOMINATOR LIBERATOR CORONADO 
Pon American Clipper 4-engine bomber 4-engine bomber petrol bomber 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Lovisville, Ky. 


Dearborn, Mich. Miami, Fia. 
Allentown, Pa. Member, Aircraft 
Elizabeth City,N.C. | Wor Production Council 


PRIVATEER CATALINA CONVAIR MODEL T10 SENTINEL 
search plane petrol bomber commercial transport “Flying Jeep” 
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THE FAMILY 


Challenge 


Rising divorce rate rouses church, civic, 
educational organizations to press 
for more marriage training 


How to stem the rising divorce rate 
is postwar problem No, 1 in the minds of 
many clergymen, social workers, civic and 
educational leaders. And they are taking 
up the challenge. 

In Chicago, attack is centered in an 
anti-divorce commission, set up to work 
with churches, welfare agencies, educators 
in promoting marriage courses in schools, 
public lecture series on family problems. 
Explaining the need for such a_ body, 
Judge Edwin A. Robson of Supreme Court 
reminded that while commissions exist to 
combat traffic accidents, crime and pov- 
erty, there are none to carry on a fight 
against evils that tend to break up the 
nucleus of decent living—the home. 

Faster and Faster. The judge gave 
the present nationwide divorce rate as one 
to every five marriages, but noted that 
Wayne county, Mich., has reached the 
staggering number of one divorce for ev- 
ery two marriages; California’ one for 
every 1.65 marriages; while St. Louis 
county, Mo., in the first four months of 
1945 filed more divorces than marriages. 

“The courts can’t cure divorce,” the 
judge declared. “It’s a matter of educa- 
tion.” 

Too Fast. Dr. James H. S. Bossard, 
writing in the National Parent-Teacher, 
placed the blame on too many hasty mar- 
riages, asked parents to discourage “quick 
loving,” schools to do more about training 
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students for the realities of life. 

Like many other church organiza- 
tions, the Episcopal Diocese of Western 
New York has its own anti-divorce pro- 
gram, has published a manual for use of 
the clergy in instructing groups of young 
people on matters of family life, the seri- 


ousness of marriage. 
Big as the problem is, it’s not goin’ 
unnoticed. 


The ‘‘Dolman’’ Wins 


Unable to work out a satisfactory def- 
inition of ‘““dolman” sleeves, WPB stopped 
trying to outlaw them (PATHFINDER, Oct. 
24), approved them instead. As a result, 
spring’s feminine silhouette in dresses, 
coats is free to wing out like a butterfly 
above the waist. 

At the same time WPB legalized 
wider belts; cuffs on slacks, sleeping pa- 
jamas; wool linings in fur coats; lifted 
other minor styling restrictions. Skirts 
didn’t get a break. however. They were 
still regulated pencil-slim, 


Cookstove Independence 


End of October saw the beginning of 
New York’s statewide job-help program 
for women. A Women’s Council composed 
of 34 women from business, labor, educa- 
tion and the professions was nppointed by 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey to study job op- 
portunities, set up a job information serv- 
ice, 

First meeting of the Council devel- 
oped the conclusion that more vocational 
training, closer study of industrial trends 
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GIRL SCOUT WEEK closed as delegation presented copy of the Scout national program 
for 1945-46 to honorary president, Mrs. Harry Trumana 
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with a “Crusader” — 
hat, ear muffs, scarf all in one, $1.49. 
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is what women need to steer them in the 
right direction. Possibilities in the food 
field alone were demonstrated by market 
baskets bulging with food. 

Each Tells a Story. Behind each of 
the 100 food items displayed. was a 
woman’s success story—like that of Sophia 
Madsen, whose way with a fish pudding 
built a business. Jams and jellies did the 
same for Mrs. Mabel C. Burlinghame, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Rum cake from Mrs. 
Melanie McCarthy’s kitchen in Evanston, 
Ill., was just a delight to guests a few 
years ago. Now it sells as far afield as 
Hawaii. 

The exhibit told better than words of 
the fortune that lies in a recipe, provided 
it’s the best of its kind. In truth, the 
proof was in the pudding. 


Plant Lore 


House plants grown in clay pots do 
better if “plunged” (sunk to the brim in 
sand or peat moss) than when pots are 
left on a saucer exposed to drying air, 

In tests conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, it was found that the 
soil drew moisture continuously when pots 
were plunged; plant food remained in -the 
soil, wasn’t drained away through evapo- 
ration. Through the walls of exposed pots, 
however, water moved more quickly than 
through the soil itself. 

Here's How. To plunge house plants, 
take watertight containers made from 
sheet metal, line them with moist sand or 
peat moss, insert clay pots containing the 
plants. 


Domestic and Otherwise 


Some girls can make cherry pies, sew 
a fine seam. A larger number can’t. And 
the ones that can’t, call sewing and cook- 
ing “drudgery.” Those that can, say it’s 
all fun. So PATHFINDER discovered in a 
cross-country survey of "teen-agers. 

But whether or not girls know how to 
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cook and sew, they expect to teach their 
daughters, if and when. They themselves 
would rather learn from mother than at 
school, they say. But for the present most 
of them are busier preparing for a job, ex- 
pect to work a while, then marry. 

Here and There. Beyond those facts, 
researchers found largely regional reac- 
tions. Southern girls on the whole showed 
little interest in any of the domestic skills, 
preferred to let mother—or the servant 
if there was one—worry about meal plan- 
ning, dressmaking. New Englanders were 
skilled in the kitchen arts, not so handy 
with the needle. In style-conscious Cali- 
fornia, on the other hand, ’teen-agers liked 
to design and make their own clothes, 
claimed to be good cooks too. 

Further up the coast it wasn’t true. 
Among Seattle girls sewing was a lost art, 
it seemed, and cooking skill was confined 
largely to roasting wieners, scrambling 
eggs at picnics, Girl Scout outings. 

Exceptions? There were those, too. 


Postwar Fabric Debut 


“That’s a whacky outfit,” said a mere 
male, as a model in the recent New York 
Times style show drifted across the stage 
in a rose, gold and pale blue combination 
trousers and skirt costume designed for 
evenings at home. 

“Tt’s not,” contradicted his feminine 
companion. “It’s a prophecy of things to 
come in fabrics.” 

The material, Koda satin with a flu- 
orescent dye, ‘was used during the war to 
make suits for signal men on aircraft car- 
riers, also signal panels by which air ob- 
servers identified ground units. It was one 
of three war-developed fabrics to make 
their fashion debut at the showing. 

Parachute-Tested. The second, a 
DuPont high tenacity rayon and acetate 
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"JUNGLE CLOTH" mokes its fashion debut. 





employed in making flare parachutes, ap- 
peared in a formal dress with sweeping 
train—gold on one side, platinum on the 
other. Of extra-strong yarn formerly used 
for parachutes was a satin foundation gar- 
ment, half the weight but claimed more 
durable than those of prewar make. 

Introduced at a separate showing by 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. was still 
another wonder fabric, Velon, from which 
jungle fighters’ suits were made. Now it’s 
going into rich brocades that can be 
cleaned with a damp cloth. 

To Market. By spring these and 
other new fashion fabrics may be found 
on store shelves, fashion editors predicted. 
There'll be one-dernier rayons resembling 
handkerchief linen; marquisettes of nylon; 
worsted crepes so light that yardage for a 
dress will weigh around 15 ounces; doe- 
skins of dress weight; finer, more drapable 
tweeds—all the result of improved yarns 
developed during the war. Promised five 
years hence are stay-press, wrinkle-proof 
suitings. 

The postwar march of new fashion 
fabrics was clearly on the move. 


Parent Jitters 


You've trained your 16-year-old so 
carefully. You’ve taught him his Ps and 
Qs in manners and morals. You're so 
proud of your job! Then the night of his 
first date you sit at home with furrowed 
brow and your eye cocked at the clock, 
wondering: “‘Where is he now? When will 
he be home? Does he know how to be- 
have?” 

The parents who do this lack faith in 
their: own training methods, according to 
Dr. Alice V. Keliher, associate professor 
of education, New York university. 

“Don’t give your youngster any sort 
of freedom,” she advised, “whether it’s to 
ride a bicycle, run a jalopie, take a trip— 
unless you have faith that he’s capable of 
handling it. But something in your train- 
ing has been wrong if your 16-year-old 
needs as much guidance as he did when 
he was eight.” 

Young people, she added, like firm- 
ness in their parents. “It gives them a 
feeling of security. They like to feel that 
you know what you’re saying, why you're 
saying it and that, having said it, you're 
not going to back down.” 


Something for Nothing 


The old swindle game is in full swing; 
servicemen and their families are espe- 
cially marked. 

Normal years Americans pay out over 
$100 million to gypsters. This year every 
“con” man knows that soldiers, sailors and 
their families have more than $30 billion 
in war bonds, large savings accounts, plus 
special loan privileges under the G.I. Bill 
of Rights. 

How to guard against common frauds 
is told in Gyps and Swindles, a 10¢ pam- 
phlet published by the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., New York City. 


9355 
Sizes 12-20 


As you like it: 
Wide at shoulders, 
roomy at armholes, 
hip - whittling lines 
from top to bottom, 
easy to make from 
Pattern 9355. To be 
top of the fashion, try 
yoke and bow in con- 
trasting color. They’re 
cut in one _ piece. 
Sleeves can be long or 
short. 

Pattern 9355 comes in sizes 12, 
14, 16, 18, 20. It costs 20¢ (in 
coins). Another 15¢ brings the New 
Fall and Winter Pattern Book. Send 
orders to: PATHFINDER Pattern 
Dept., 243 W. 17th St., New York 
i Fs 















THE WHOLE FAMILY 
WILL LOVE 


Dibletone 


PHONOGRAPH 


RECORDS 


Hours of supreme pleasure are yours 
with Bibletone Records! Thrill to the 
inspiring organ music . . . glorious 
singing . . . beautiful melodies .. . 
faithfully and brilliantly reproduced. 
Each album contains a booklet of 
words and music, so that you can sing 
along and blend your voices with the 
recording artists. 
@® Hymns 
@ Favorite 
Organ 
Melodies 
@ Bible 
Readings 
@ Chirstmas 
Carols 
Sold only in 
complete 
albums of 
double - faced 
records. 
if you are unable fo obtain Bibletone 
Records at your dealer, write to us 
for information. Send no money. 


Wibletone PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 





BEAUTIFUL BLEEDING HEART, 


“old fashioned,” twenty'five cents each; five for one 
dollar. All plants postpaid. Interesting “Iris News” 
free. 


A. B. KATKAMIER, MACEDON, N. Y. 





Needlework Lovers 

For the reader desiring the address of a 
needlecraft magazine, Mrs. L. K. L., Min- 
nesota, writes: “I’m sure the needlework 
lover would like Aunt Ellen’s WORK- 
BASKET. This monthly pattern and di- 
rection service brings the latest creations 
in handcraft and needlework from the 
country’s foremost artists and designers. 
It is $1.00 a year for twelve issues, but no 
samples are sent because each issue con- 
tains large hot iron transfer patterns as 
well as ideas for such items as doilies, edg- 
ings, bedspreads, tablecloths, hats, bags, 
and baby’s things. Orders should be sent 
to the WORKBASKET, 2738 Westport 
Station, Kansas City 2, Mo.” If you are 
not delightfully pleased with the first issue, 
Aunt Ellen will return your dollar and you 
may keep the material you have received 
without any obligation.—Adv. 
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“Tater” Tips 


There are 50 ways to serve the sweet 
potato, now a 69 million bushel crop. 

Trouble is sweets must be cured to 
keep long in storage, and most growers 
this year don’t have adequate curing, stor- 
age facilities. Best thing to do is eat them 
now while they’re plentiful, inexpensive 
and full of vitamins A, B;, C and G. In 
buying, choose potatoes that are smooth, 
firm; those with bruises spoil quickly. 

Pinch-hitter. Sweet potatoes can 
pinch-hit for Irish potatoes, appear in 
many more guises. For a main dish, mash 
them, brown in a baking dish with bacon 
or salt pork on top. As a souffle, whip, top 
with marshmallows. Sweet potatoes bring 
out the flavor in meats. Spread slices over 
ham in a baking dish and cook together. 
Or bake them whole around spareribs, 
pork roasts. For a crowning touch to a 
fall dinner try: 

Sugar-saving Sweet Potato Pie: 2 
tbsp. fat, melted; tsp. salt; 3c. corn 
syrup; } c. orange juice; 1 tsp. grated 
orange rind; 2 c. mashed sweet potatoes; 
I or 2 eggs, separated; 4 c. milk. Add fat, 
salt, syrup,: orange juice, rind to hot 
mashed potatoes. Add beaten egg yolks, 
milk. Beat well. Fold in stiffly-beaten 
egg whites. Pour into a 1o-in. baked pie 
shell; bake in moderate oven 30 to 40 
minutes. 


Chefs Start Early 


At the Morosini Boys’ Club, Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, New York City, the 
boys are their own chefs when they throw 
a party. They’ve spent a lot of time 
learning how in the club’s domestic sci- 
enc: class. Just the other day they cooked 
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up a rousing welcome for their war heroes, 
three former club members, now home 
from overseas with chests full of ribbons 
and medals. Especially proud of their 
chocolate cakes, the boys decorated them 
with red, white and blue paper (pink icing 
being too sissy), served the cake first, then 
followed up with coffee and veal stew for 
dessert. It was Chinese fashion, they said. 

More to Come. Whatever it was, 
the food disappeared down to crumbs, and 
it wasn’t hard to get a promise from the 
soldiers—all graduates of the K-ration 
school of cooking—for a return visit to 
try the club’s specialty, Pigs in Blankets. 
They make the kind of eating men like 
when they get together, the boys claim. 
And even the small fry in Morosini’s cook- 
ing class can tell you this is the way to 
whip them up: 

Pigs in Blankets: 2 c. flour; 4 c. 
shortening; } tsp. salt; 4 c. water. (A 
short-cut is: 2 c. Bisquick; } c. milk.) 

Mix dough until smooth, roll flat, cut 
into squares. Roll a frankfurter in each 
square; place on slightly greased pan; 
bake in hot oven until brown. 
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Put the Kettle On 


Up in central New York, Welsh- 
Americans can tell you all about lobsgows. 
Back in Wales it was their favorite dish— 
still is. Made from neck of lamb and 
vegetables, it’s a one-course meal that’s 
kind to the budget, a taste treat as well. 
Secret of its delicate flavor, it’s claimed, 
is slow cooking. 

Lobsgows is not just another stew, 
it’s stew with a pedigree, insists Mrs. Sal- 
lie Evans Surridge, Welsh-born American, 
one-time editor of ““Y Drych,” only Welsh 
newspaper with a U.S. circulation. Re- 
membering the tasty lobsgows her mother 
served during the food-scarce years of 
World War I in Wales, Mrs. Surridge 
prepared it often during meat-shortage 
days. And for budget-minded housewives 
—Welsh descent or otherwise—with a 


Children’s Aid Society 


JUNIOR CHEFS, not much higher than the table, try their skill at "Pigs in Blankets.” 
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WELSH-BORN Mrs. Surridge prepares lobs- 
gows. 


flair for unusual cookery, it’s still: 

Lobsgows: 2 Ibs. lamb or mutton 
neck; several small turnips; good-sized 
bunch of carrots; 6 small onions; 6 good- 
sized potatoes. 

Place meat in pan, surround with 
diced turnips, carrots, onions. Cover with 
water, cook slowly for 14 hrs., medium 
heat, adding enough water now and then 
to keep same water-level. Add potatoes 
diced, cook slowly for 30 to 45 min, more. 
Season to taste. 


HEALTH 


Streptomycin’s Power 


The co-discoverers of streptomycin, 
new wonder drug as scarce today as peni- 
cillin was four years ago, last week sum- 
marized its effectiveness against a long list 
of diseases. 

The men, microbiologists at Rutgers 
university, are Dr. Selman A, Waksman 
and Dr. Albert Schatz, a discharged G.I. 
who won his Ph.D. in reward for two 
years of streptomycin research. 

“In view of its limited clinical data, 
a final evaluation of the therapeutic po- 
tentialities of streptomycin is impossible 
at the present time,” they wrote in The 
American Pharmaceutical Journal. 

Beaten Germs. Nevertheless, they 
listed this magnificent string of diseases 
(most of them chronic ailments caused by 
“oram negative” and “acid-fast” organ- 
isms against which penicillin is powerless ) 
as having been cured by streptomycin: 

Tuberculosis (especially skin and kid- 
ney; results with lung tuberculosis and 
tubercular meningitis still under study); 
typhoid fever; colitis; prostatitis; para- 
typhoid; tularemia (rabbit fever); hemo- 
lytic influenza- (germs killed in test tube 
only): undulant fever (inconclusive) ; 


NEW MACA YEAST 
iS BACK FROM WAR! 


Faster, Better than Ever! Try this 
Failure-Proof Recipe for CINNAMON PUFFS 


* THE MIRACLE YEAST THAT CAME OUT OF 
THE WAR—makes yeast baking a snap! 
















* Dissolves in seconds in water or milk— 
rises unbelievably fast! 


* Works just like compressed yeast— yet 
keeps weeks without refrigeration! Saves 
trips to store! 


* Gives everything you bake that heavenly 
home made flavor and more golden crust! 
No other way of baking can equal it! 


* The same new, improved Maca that 
baked the bread, rolls, cakes and pies our 
Fighting Forces raved about! Now it’s back 
for good—for your oven! Ask your grocer 
for it today! 





For That Heavenly 
Home Made Flavor 


MACA 
Zuich Rising 








YEAST 


STILL ONLY 





Now brought to You by KRAFT 
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Peppermint-frosted *_4 
GINGERBREAD?) S 


*One drop of Oil of ee nt 
added to your favorite plain frosting SS 


“Sy 
a 





There’s no surer way ¢o please the 
youngsters than by giving em plenty of 
gingerbread . .. packed in their lunch box, 
or waiting for chem after school. Made 
with Duff's, gingerbread’s a grand energy 
food. Suany, golden New Orleans 
molasses gives it plenty of body-building 
calcium and iron! Ask your grocer for 


this ame-saving baking mix now! 





ADD WATER Duff 


MIX > BAKE RE fe 


Razor blades thousand $5.75. Dolls dozen 
$12.00. Pencils Gross $1.95. 1728 Bobby Hair- 
pins $3.60. Send payment. Catalogs free. 
MILLS SALES CO. 
901 Broadway, New York 3. 








“You will find a single 
drop of this will 
last a week.”’ 


ONLY $4.00 
prepaid 
For this $2.00 Bottle 


Temptation—one of the 
most exquisite perfumes 
ever created. 

A single drop lasts 
a week, charms and at- 
tracts men and women 
to you. 

The fragrance of liv- 
ing flowers. Bottles with 
elongated stopper encased 
in a polished maple case 
4 times the size of the 
picture. 


Send No Money 


Pay the postman when he hands you the package 
or (if you Prefer) send money order, currency, stamps 
or check for $1.00. Money back if not satisfied. 


PAUL RIEGER, 247 Art Center Bidg.. San Francisco 
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“walking” pneumonia. 

Pale Powder. Streptomycin—a light 
tan, yellow or white powder, made from 
actinomyces cultures—forms a pale tan or 
colorless solution. It is injected into mus- 
cles, veins or under the skin; also may be 
used orally to attack typhoid germs in 
the intestines. 

Army and Navy have commanded al- 
most the entire supply since a few drug 
manufacturers began small-scale produc- 
tion last summer. Total production this 
month is 3 billion units, little more than 1 
lb. Small civilian supplies are not expected 
before March. 


Flu Vaccine 


G.I.s thought they had seen the last 
of “the hook.” Instead, this month most 
Army men and women must get a new 
shot in the arm: 1 cc of influenza vaccine. 

Only exceptions will be people allergic 
to eggs. This is because the vaccine cul- 
tures were grown in hens’ eggs inoculated 
with the virus of two kinds of flu—type 
A and type B. 

Experiments. Army has been accu- 
mulating the vaccine for almost two years, 
following a test with 6,000 college stu- 
dents, who had only one-fourth as many 
cases of influenza as another group of the 
same size not given the vaccine. 

From the sidelines, the Navy and 
civilian experts questioned the vaccine’s 
effectiveness. There were stories of high 
fever after some inoculations, and one 
death. (Army would not confirm the re- 
ported death.) 

Army’s idea is to protect personnel 
from a repetition of the deadly flu epi- 
demic of 1918. But nobody knows what 
sort of a virus that was, or whether the 
new vaccine could fight it. 

“No Threat." Meanwhile the Na- 
tional Institute of Health took most of 
the point out of Army’s precautions. Said 
the Institute: “There is no threat of an 
influenza epidemic this winter.” 


Big Blue Cross 


The Blue Cross Hospital Service, af- 
ter doubling in size to 19 million members 
during the last year, met in New York 
to plan ahead. 

Biggest goal is a national plan for 
pre-payment of surgical costs, to round out 
Blue Cross pre-payment of hospital bills. 
“From now on it’s the responsibility of 
the medical profession to do something 
about it,” said Louis N. Pink, head of 
Associated Hospital Service of New York. 


Too Busy 


It was 9 P.M. Joseph Walsh, Spring- 
field, Mo., brick mason, telephoned seven 
doctors. Naomi, his 4-year-old daughter, 
was feverish, could hardly breathe. “Give 
her an aspirin, swab her throat with coal 
oil,” one physician advised. All said it was 
“too late at night” or they were “too 
busy” to come. 
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Only City Hospital would have ad- 
mitted her without a doctor’s order. But 
Walsh didn’t know that. Next day Naomi 
was dead of diphtheria. 

“A tragedy in the midst of a civilized 
community. I don’t think any doctor is 
as busy as that,” said Health Commis- 
sioner W. E, Handley. “Aspirin and coal 
oil is an old granny remedy.” 

Last week angry Springfielders poured 
letters into Handley’s office. He said com- 
plaints boiled down to this: “Doctors, 
though few in number, concentrate on 
people who can pay good fees.” 


Cartoonists’ Answer 


Why so many buck-toothed Japa- 
nese? Conflicting replies came last week. 

“Limited diet, plus poor dentistry.” 
said Allied officials in Tokyo. 

“Hereditary, like their slant eyes and 
small stature,” said Dr. Henry Klein of 
the N&tional Institute of Health. “Before 
the war they had twice as many dentists 
per 1,000 people as the U.S.” 


Less Penicillin 


Newspaper headlines stating ‘“Peni- 
cillin Shortage,” “Drastic Cut Foreseen” 
scared lots of sick people last week. 

What had happened was a 15% drop 
in production caused by poor-grade corn 
steep liquor used in processing, coupled 
with large exports to liberated nations and 
the manufacture of new penicillin drugs 
(chiefly tablets and ointments). 

The shortage was temporary. No pa- 
tient need go without hypodermic injec- 
tions of penicillin, said Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration. 

Vapor Tent. Other penicillin news 
came last week from Children’s Hospital. 
Los Angeles. There a plastic tent was 
placed over a baby’s head (see picture) to 
administer penicillin vapor in treatment of 
respiratory diseases. Oxygen carries par- 
ticles of the yellowish-white powder to 
the lungs. 
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PENICILLIN VAPOR may save Sandra Evans. 
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Released Time on Trial 


Wednesday is the big “released time” 
day in Chicago’s public schools. Some 
22,500 boys and girls quit an hour early 
for religion classes at Catholic schools and 
Protestant churches. 

This has been going on since 1929, 
but the Chicago Civil Liberties Commit- 
tee (founded the same year on behalf of a 
free press, free speech, race equality, etc., 
and claiming 3,000 members) tried to stop 
it last week. 

Court Test. Ira Latimer, Civil Liber- 
ties chief, who has two children in Chi- 
cago schools, asked Superior Court to halt 
the board of education’s released time 
program. His arguments: As a citizen, 
Latimer “‘pays teachers to instruct his chil- 
dren, but they do not do so on a full- 
time basis’; unconstitutional union of 
church and state; improper use of public 
money in released time record-keeping. 

The same group financed litigation in 
Champaign, Ill. (PATHFINDER, Sept. 24). 
There the issue is the legality of religion 
classes directly in the public schools; the 
judges’ decision is expected next month. 
The Chicago case, Latimer said, is the first 
such test of released time. 


Monks & Nuns (Episcopal) 


Episcopalians in Chicago and Evans- 
ton, Ill., laid eyes on what many a good 
Episcopalian has never seen — robed 
monks, friars and sisters, representing 
some of the 25 religious orders of the 
Episcopal church in the U.S. 

Gawkers outside and worshipers in- 
side St. Luke’s church, Evanston, saw 
plenty of “high church” resplendency be- 
fore a solemn high mass. A black-veiled 
Russian Orthodox prelate, a Polish Na- 
tional Catholic bishop and a Serbian Or- 
thodox dignitary in gold crown were 
among the dozen mitered bishops who 
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walked with the Episcopalians. Friars 
preached in Chicago churches. 

Centennial. What brought them to- 
gether was the 1ooth anniversary of the 
restoration of religious communities in the 
Church of England. (Henry VIII closed 
Britain’s monasteries about 400 years ago 
and Anglican orders were not resumed 
until 1845 as a result of the pro-Catholic 
Oxford Movement. ) 

Far more women than men are mem- 
bers of the various Episcopalian religious 
communities in the U.S. Largest and old- 
est of the male organizations is the Soci- 
ety of Mission Priests of St. John the 
Evangelist. It numbers 23 members. 


Protestant Protests 


Noting Martin Luther’s break with 
Catholicism, Reformation Sunday is sel- 
dom observed outside Lutheran churches. 

But most of Protestantism was repre- 
sented in the overflow crowd of 19,000 
that packed Kiel Auditorium in St. Louis 
for a Reformation Sunday address by 
Methodist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, 
Federal Council of Churches president. 

From Bishop Oxnam, who spoke near 
a 1o-ft. cross and a bunting-draped altar, 
they heard one of the most outspoken 
summations in many a year of “serious 
tension between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants in the U.S.” 

“Domination.” He used “plain 
speech” to protest “an attempt upon the 
part of the Roman Catholic church to ex- 
ercise political domination here, similar to 
the control exercised in many nations.” 

Protestants, Bishop Oxnam said, are 
not intolerant when they object to (1) 
Roman Catholic use of the boycott to 
“control” newspapers and radio stations; 
(2) support for “the fascist regime of 
Franco Spain’; (3) use of public funds 
for church schools; (4) diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Vatican; (5) discrimination 
against Protestant missions in foreign 
lands; or (6) clericalism (“the pursuit of 
power, especially political power, by a re- 
ligious hierarchy, carried on by secular 
methods, and for purposes of social domi- 
nation’), 
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CENTENNIAL. Prelates’ procession marks 100th anniversary of Episcopalian church orders. 
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COATS CAPES 4 7 
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| \ 
organizations. The latest styles, 

furs. Sizes 10 to 46, in a wide selection 
to choose from: Silver Foxes, Muskrats, 
Skunks, Ponies, Kidskins, Raccoons, 
Coneys. Pius Many Other Furs. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Send for free catalog! 


H. M. J. FUR CO. 
150F W. 28 St., New York 1, N. Y. 





S PUBLISHED MONTHLY. ADVANCE ROYALTY. Send your 
songs or poems today for our exciting offer. FREE book on song 
writing to subscribers. Don't miss this opportunity. 
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THE TOWN 


Capital 
Three-state committee pushes cam- 


paign for United Nations’ head- 
quarters in Black Hills 


The capital of the United Nations 
would be built somewhere in the Black 
Hills country where Custer camped if a 
committee sponsored by the governors of 
South Dakota, Nebraska and Wyoming 
has its say, 

Although San Francisco appears to 
have the inside track, the Black Hills 
World Capital Committee is trying to talk 
the United Nations into settling down in 
the 6,000-square-mile area at the apex of 
South Dakota, Nebraska and Wyoming. 
In this “majestic environment,” says the 
committee, “could be constructed a new 
city for a new idea in a new world.” 

With brochures, leaflets and letters, 
the committee proclaims that the Black 
Hills country is comparatively safe from 
attack by a belligerent, would be conven- 
ient by air to all nations, has no nearby 
city to absorb the individuality of the 
world capital. (Nearest city. would be 
Rapid City, S. D. (pop. 13,844), where in 
1927 Calvin Coolidge declared: “I do not 
choose to run for President.’’) 

Dream City. The committee had 
Luvine Berg, an architect, map out a 
dream capital. It is a city laid out like a 
spider web with streets encircling a capitol 
building in the center. This building would 
contain a million feet of office space, and 
an auditorium big enough to seat 20,000. 
Provision is made for office buildings, em- 
bassies, hotels and a parking space for 
10,000 cars within the city. In the hills 
outside would be the utilities, recreation 
centers and separate villages for each of 
the United Nations, 


No More Trouble 


In Canoga Park, San Fernando valley 
suburb of Los Angeles, police made fre- 
quent arrests to keep Mexican-American 
youths under control. 

Finally, disturbed parents got to- 
gether, decided the community needed a 
playground. For $1 a year they leased a 
rubble-littered, cactus-strewn lot, spent six 
weeks with volunteer labor transforming 
the neighborhood eyesore into a first-class 
playground. 

The Canoga Park board of directors 
service stations, stores, the high school 
PTA and residents contributed $3,000. 
With it the sponsors purchased swings, 
slides, teeter-totters, boxing gloves, a movie 
projector, a stove for enchilada suppers, 
built a clubhouse, a_ basketball court, 
horseshoe-pitching pits, and a 60 by 4o0 ft. 
concrete slab for dancing and skating. 

Volunteer. A retired rancher, 70- 
year-old J. M. Franco, volunteered to act 
as playground director, has no trouble at 
all keeping order among the 150 ’teen- 
agers and 300 younger children who play 
there. Oldsters also use the playground— 
for dances, family gatherings, movies and 
special adult classes. As for the commu- 
nity’s racial minority youth problem, 
that’s practically eliminated. 


Business as Usual 


Augusta was Maine’s capital in name 
only for four days recently as Gov. Horace 
A. Hildreth and his seven-man executive 
council moved to a lodge deep in the 
woods to usher in the hunting season with 
a round of deer and bear shooting. 

Business came first as the Governor 
and his aides met daily around a rough 
camp table to handle state matters, open 
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official mail and discuss its disposition. 

But after the work was done the 
Governor.and his party tramped the woods 
and game trails in hunting togs, bagging 
a four-point buck, three does, two black 
bears, and miscellaneous small game dur- 
ing their stay. 

Fishing in Summer. This isn’t the 
first time Gov. Hildreth, an ardent sports- 
man, has combined business and pleasure. 
Last summer he and his council met at 
the Governor’s coastal summer home, get- 
ting in a little fishing between executive 
sessions. 


Repeater 


Ripon, Wis. (pop. 4,566) started to 
sell bonds at 8:30 a.m. on the opening 


day of the Victory Loan drive. By 9:01 — 


a.m., before many U.S. cities got under 
way, Ripon had topped its quotas for 
series E and individual corporation bonds. 
thus became the first town in the nation to 
go over the top in the drive. That was 
no new distinction for Ripon. It did the 
same thing in the fifth, sixth and seventh 
war loans. 


Victory Makes Good 


All Americans are concerned with the 
plight of war-impoverished Filipinos, but 
none more than the people of Victory, 
N. Y. (pop. 195). 

They put their feelings into action 
staged a Filipino Field Day that brought 
people from miles around for a program 
of sports and speech-making. The visitors 
ate dinner in a church hall, also had their 
fill of hamburgers, popcorn, ice cream and 
soft drinks. 

Success. At day’s end the people of 
Victory sent the net proceeds ($1,076.90) 
to Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, Resident 
Commissioner of the Philippines in Wash- 
ington. Romulo sent the money to his 
people, wrote his benefactors in Victory: 

“It is a difficult task to put into 
words the gratitude we feel when a tribute 
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BUSINESS AS USUAL. Maine's Governor Horace A. Hildreth, using ax as gavel, handles state business, then goes out and bags a deer. 
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such as yours is paid to us. Our hardships 
are lightened by true Americans like you 
and your neighbors.” 


Traffic Problems 


With automobile traffic picking up all 
over the nation, town and city policemen 
have their hands full with motor law 
violators. 

Traffic courts in some cities are send- 
ing errant drivers to school to learn the 
fundamentals of safe driving. Traffic 
school meets once a week in Cincinnati. 
One of the first “pupils” was a driver who 
elected to attend school for five nights 
rather than pay a $52 fine which other- 
wise would have been imposed for passing 
a street car on the left. 

Kansas City, Mo., has a novel plan 
to educate drivers. Police stress one com- 
mon traffic boner a week (i.e., going 
through red lights or stop signs), halt vio- 
lators and politely point out to them their 
mistakes. 

Racine, Wis., police are concentrating 
on the junior driver on the theory that 
scores of ‘teen-agers will own automobiles 
when the used car market opens up. Ac- 
cordingly, police officers are giving talks 
on safety and traffic rules at school assem- 
blies. 

Bicycles. In Rochester, Minn., and 
Wauwatosa, Wis., the bicyclist, rather than 
the motorist, is the chief concern of the 
guardians of public safety. Rochester dep- 
utized six boys as bicycle patrolmen, haled 
violators into bicycle court for instruc- 
tions in riding and lectures on safety. 
Wauwatosa, with 3,364 bicycles registered, 
gives weekly instructions to violators of 
its bicycle ordinance, 


Atomic Town Library 
When the children of Oak Ridge, 


atomic energy mystery town of east Ten- 
nessee, hear the cowbell they come a-run- 
ning. For that signals the weekly visit of 


Photo by Westcott 


LIBRARY ON WHEELS: Books and Punch and Judy for children of Ook Ridge atomic workers. 


the Oak Ridge traveling library, a con- 
verted Army ambulance, decked out like 
a circus wagon from its gold-fringed top 
to its red wheels. 

The mobile library travels sprawling 
Oak Ridge (17 miles long, nine miles 
wide) to serve children who live too far 
away to visit the city’s pubM® library. 
Down through Oak Ridge’s 5,500 olive 
drab trailer homes and up to the bunga- 
lows in the groves on the hills goes the 
library on wheels, making 22 scheduled 
stops a week, 

Punch and Judy. Each stop lasts 45 
minutes, starts off with a puppet show, 
given on a stage in the rear of the vehicle. 
When the show is over, the stage is folded 
away and the children enter to choose 
books from the 400 arranged neatly on 
shelves. 

Miss Elizabeth Edwards, supervisor 
of libraries at Oak Ridge, says the travel- 
ing library’s “best sellers” are: Betsy and 
the Boys, Lassie Come Home, Red and 
Blue Fairy Books, Man Who Last His 
Head, Burlap, The Christ Child, Secret in 
a Snuff Box and Madeline, 


Inflation Fight 


Leaders in the fight against inflation 
have their eyes trained on Royal Oak, 
Mich. 

The OPA board of the Detroit suburb 
organized the Royal Oak Anti-Inflation 
Club, hopes to impress 15,000 women in 
the area with the importance of keeping 
prices under control. 

The club’s campaign will be directed 
through 49 women’s organizations, 29 
church groups. 

First Project. One of the first proj- 
ects was to show movies to acquaint 
women with cuts of meat and the prices 
to be paid for them. 

Said Arthur .B. McWood, OPA offi- 
cial, at the organization meeting: 

“We need you volunteers more today 
than ever before. Committees to combat 








@ LUXURIOUSLY FURRY! 
@ NEW TWO-TONE FASHION! 
@ SHEEPSWOOL INNERSOLES! 
@ SOFT FLEECE LINING! 
@ REAL LEATHER SOLES! 


Here's the most glorious warmth and glamour 
brightness you ever slipped your feet into! Posi- 
tive luxury—for so little money! Big sister, little 
sister or brother— wife, mother, grandmother — it's 
the gift to thrill their hearts and warm their toes! 


For You - AND For Girts! 
“—" 


_— 


Women’s Sizes 
4to9? 


Children’s Sizes 
8 to 3 






G. & B. Lecther Products Co. 
1453 South Avers Avenue, Chicago 23, Illinois 


Gentiemen: Please send me.......pairs of “Toe Toaster” 
scuffs in colors and sizes checked below. | will pay postman 
on delivery. If | am not fully satisfied you guarantee to re- 
turn my money. 
prs. Women’s $2.98 plus postage 
C) prs. Cnildren’s $1.98 plus postage 
Check Colors Wanted Circle Sizes Wanted 
(1 Red and Beaver Children 8-9-10-11-12-1-2-3 
C1) Sapphire Blue and Beaver Women 4-5-6-7-8-9 
Saypnire Blue and 
Cinnamon 


CO) Cream and Red Total Amount........... os 
() Cream and Sapphire Blue 
ND. inc cat oe'. h-ctcdwe tr bsneie ts 

ere ho... 
_ = State... . eo 


*If check or money order is enclosed, we prepay shipping cost 
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Complete 
DURHAM 
SHAVE 
KIT 
$2.00 


For sale 
only in 


U.S.A 


For beards as tough as copper wire, here’s 
the answer to shaving comfort. Kit includes: 
Durham T-type razor, five famous Durham- 
Duplex heavy-duty, hollow-ground blades, 
strop outfit for economy and smoother shaves 
every time, shave stick and comb. A bargain 
in de luxe shaving equipment. If dealer can't 
supply, send $2 direct. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. G, MYSTIC, CONN. 








Beware Coughs 
from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
goes right tothe seat of the trouble to help 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, and 
aid nature to soothe and™“heal raw, tender 
inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 


Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of | 


Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the cough 
or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 











WOMEN MAKE EXTRA MONEY 


for your church, society, club and other women’s 
organizations. Sell DUSTEX DUSTING PA- 
PER, WAXED PAPER ROLLS, BAKING 
CUPS and PARCHMENT PIE TAPES. Tre- 
mendous demand means easy sales and big pro- 
fits. Write today for full particulars. 
INSTITUTIONAL PAPER SERVICE 

6413 43rd Ave., Dept. 21C, Meneosha, Wis. 








Dental 
Cushions 


Lower Plate Users 
@ Relieves sore spots on tender gums. 
@ Stops lower plate from raising and 
clicking. 
@ Prevents seeds from lodging under 
plate. 
@ Makes plate fit snugger. 
@ Helps you wear and become accus- 
tomed to new plates. 
@ Enables you to eat meat, tomatoes, 
pears, celery. 
is not a powder, is not a paste, 
will not stick to plate. 
NO STAMPS PLEASE 
Send 50c for 10 EZO Dental Cushions 


EZO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Box No.9306, Dept. M83, Phila. 39, Pa. 
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inflation should be established in every 
community.” 

W. E., Fitzgerald, district OPA direc- 
tor, hoped other ration boards would fol- 
low the lead of the Royal Oak board and 
form anti-inflation clubs. 


Scenery for Sale 


Selling scenery is a multi-million dol- 
lar business for Kanab, Utah (pop. 1,365), 
130 miles from the nearest railroad. 

Best customers are tourists and Hol- 
lywood movie-makers, attracted by painted 
deserts and canyons, the Kaibab forest, 
sparkling lakes, range lands, other features 
of Kanab’s scenic wonderland. In pre- 
war years tourists spent more than $20 
million in Kanab, flocking in at the rate 
of 100.000 a year. Movie studios spent 
$12 million in 10 years in and around 
Kanab making 45 pictures. 

Kanab’s Parry brothers, Whitney and 
Gronway, began making the town a tourist 
mecca in 1916. Business grew until the de- 
pression cut it down to a trickle in 1934. 
Then the Parrys rushed off to Hollywood 
with hundreds of color photos of the 
Kanab area, interested producers in mak- 
ing pictures there. 

Casting Office. To help the studios 
obtain bit players, the town set up its own 
casting @Wice, registered goo.Kanab resi- 
dents. 

Twentieth Century-Fox has just fin- 
ished filming Will James’ Smoky at Kanab. 
On location seven weeks, the studio 
brought a company of 115, including Fred 
MacMurray and Anne Baxter, spent $400.- 
000, hired 100 local people as extras. 

Appearing in the picture were Sheriff 
George Swapp; a lean cowboy and a 
Kanab miss who doubled for MacMurray 
and Miss Baxter in broncho-riding scenes; 
and “Smiling Dan” Frost, Kanab’s Mor- 
mon bishop who runs a meat market and 
represents the district in the Utah legis- 
lature. 


Glen Perrins 


legislator-actor. 


"SMILING DAN.” Kanab's 


-has developed a 
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Pullman Inc. 


George Mortimer Pullman organized 
the Pullman Palace Car Co. in 1867, later 
he organized Pullman, Inc. 

* Pullman Palace made the sleeping 
cars, Pullman Inc. operated them over the 
nation’s railroads, gave the railroad owners 
a cut on receipts. Nobody else had a 
look-in. 

Now, after all these years, the gov- 
ernment called this a monopoly, ordered 
Pullman to break it up. Pullman can still 
manufacture the cars, but can’t operate 
them. So, Pullman Inc. went on the 
block and representatives of railroads 
which use the sleepings cars offered to buy. 

Joint Petition. Then up jumped the 
states of California and Colorado in a 
joint petition opposing Pullman Inc.’s sale 
to the railroads. 


Reason: “Pullman service needs a 
transfusion of new blood and the rail- 
roads, with their constant indecision, 
couldn't give it.’”’ Without such transfu- 


sion, the petition said, the traveling public 
can expect nothing but receivership and 
reorganization, poor service. 

Refuting this charge. the Association 
of American Railroads said U.S. railroads 
will spend over a billion a year for several 
years for new locomotives, passenger and 
freight cars and other equipment filling 
postwar demands for modernized, stream- 
lined transportation to meet airplane, 
automobile, bus, truck competition, 


Butter Maker 


Creamery Package Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
machine that churns 
cream, automatically adds salt and mois- 
ture, then packages the butter. 

G, E. Wallis, company president, says 
the new machine conserves butter fat, im- 
proves sanitation, saves labor, Eliminating 
loss of fat, said Wallis, will allow dairies 
to produce appreciably more butter to the 
unit of cream. 


T-House 


Before you can say Jack Robinson 
your house is up, ready to live in. 

That’s the kind of hoyse Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. is getting ready to 
mass-produce. It has three rooms and a 
bath, sells for $2,000, can be shipped by 
truck to any section of the country. 

Two rooms are small bedrooms, one 
with a double-bed, the other with a double- 
bunk combination. Dressers, chests, dress- 
ing tables and storage space are built in. 

The third room is a combination 
kitchen and living room. It has a stove, 
sink and refrigerator, The bathroom has a 
shower, toilet, washbowl and a medicine 
chest. Behind the medicine chest is a gas 
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INSIDE AND OUT. If one location doesn't satisfy, put the house on a truck and move if. 


hot water heater with fan to distribute the 
heat. Floors are heavy plywood with lino- 
leum covering. 

Wings Telescope. T-shaped, the 
house is 26 ft. long, 15 ft. 4 in. wide at the 
bedroom wings, 8 ft. 3 in. high, and sits 
on a foundation of piers or blocks. By 
telescoping the wings the width can be 
reduced to 8 ft., the legal limit for trans- 
portation on most highways. 

Goodyear already has produced a 
number of these houses at its plant in 
Litchfield Park, Ariz., mostly for Good- 
year workers. When more plants can be 
built, assembly-line production for the na- 
tion will begin. 


Business Finders 


Milton L. Altheimer and Jerome W. 
Baer, Chicago, set up the firm of Althei- 
mer & Baer, Business Finders. Purpose 
To find business. 

Idea of the firm grew out of war 
shortages. Merchants couldn’t get goods; 
customers had to walk away empty- 
handed. 

Business Finders made a survey of 
what the merchants needed most. One big 
item was wash and clothes baskets. They 
located an abandoned box factory deep in 
the woods of Wisconsin. In it they began 
to make wooden baskets. Help came from 
surrounding farms, raw materials (trees) 
grew at the back door. In a short time 
thousands of baskets were going steadily to 
department stores and small retailers. 

Pups and Bears. A firm making 
sheepskin coats and vests for the armed 
forces was piling up waste—tails, all kinds 
of tag ends. Business Finders thought it 
over, had two toys designed, a Pistol 
Packin’ Puppy and a Pistol Packin’ Bear. 
When they went out to sell them, they 
piled up $100,000 worth of orders in 30 
days. 


Sunken Logs 


With the supply of timber exhausted, 
lumberjacks rode the last log drive down 
Michigan’s famed Muskegon river in 1905. 
Today, because of the scarcity of lumber 
and high prices, logs which have rested on 


the river bottom for more than 50 years 
are being salvaged. 

Robert J.-Anderson, his father, Wil- 
liam Anderson, and Blair Brydges of 
Newago county, have been salvaging 50 
white pines and hemlocks a week from the 
river. The logs are well preserved, a bet- 
ter quality than present-day logs, bring 
around $15 apiece. 

His Mark. The work has to be done 
when the river is low and the logs can be 
seen. They’re pulled out by tractor and 
chain. William Anderson says he has 
found logs bearing the mark he used more 
than 50 years ago when he was a scaler for 
the Converse Mfg. Co. of Newago. 


EDUCATION 


Education Week 


World War I statistics had proved it. 
Something was drastically wrong with 
American education when 25% of the 
draftees examined were illiterate. As a cor- 
rective move, the newly-born American 
Legion in 1921 proposed that one week 
be set aside each year to draw public at- 
tention to schools and their needs, 

This week the nation commemorated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of this Legion 
suggestion, now known and observed as 
American Education Week. 

In thousands of schools, teachers, pu- 
pils and parent-teacher groups joined to- 
gether sponsoring special programs, exhib- 
its and open housé to drive home the 
acute need for better schools to stamp out 
illiteracy and promote democracy. 

Instrument of Freedom. Calling at- 
tention to the importance of the week of 
Nov. 11 to 17, President Truman said: 

“IT urge that American Education 
Week be an occasion this year for counsel- 
ing together on how we can further 
strengthen and improve the schools and 
colleges of the nation for their essential 
peacetime tasks. Let us resolve™as 
individuals and as a people progressively 
to develop our schools as the basic instru- 


LEARN TOUCH TYPING 
in One Day 


@ without a teacher 
@ without a typewriter 
© without previous experience 


The scientific TUCH- RITE ye quickly 
and easily teaches you how master 
og PY typewriter, o teacher, 
book necessary. it does away with drilis and 
——_ exercises. Within @ single day (2 
a FF. we tearn the entire 
memory . manipulation 
S Within 25 to 30 Saye, you 
ulire speeds up te 30 words per minute. 
tantially built, me nanical keyboard 
of a substan y mechanic. 
desi te teach the touch 
iter. "Lead ing school 
it as the perfect touch 


with "TUCH RITE. the student was able to 

write both called letters and connected words, 

without leoking at the keys, with what all 
agreed was an unusual of 

accuracy”. 

TUCH-RITE Perfect Touch serene 

- costs only $2.98. Enclose check or 

order. NEY-BACK GUARANT € 
“o> on «x ‘i satisfied. Address, 

. $s. GOULD. Hewlett eee Leng Isiand, 


. - . 


VETERAN’S ITE ~ Aoedla 


quick money maker; sells on sight, no invest- 
ment, no stock to corry; discharges reduced 
to wallet size sealed in plastic for life. Ter- 
ritories open, write for particulars. Ident. 
Serv. Corp. 168 W. 46th St. New York 
City 19. Dept. R.A. 
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FEEL PEPPY—RELIEVE THAT 


BACKACHE 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


™“ EN-AR-CO 


INSTANTLY BEGINS ITS 4-FOLD WORK 
OF HELPING SOOTHE THAT BACKACHE 
CAUTION: USE ONLY AS DIRECTED 









With hitch-hiking you lose your inde- 
pendence. You become a dependent 
with an inferiority complex. Don’t let 
this happen to you. Keep your cor on 
the road. At the first sign of excessive 
loss of power and oil pumping install 
“Rings made by Simplex.” They ore 
designed for quick ond easy recondi- 
tioning of tired ond worn engines. 
Obteainable at avto supply stores of 
service shops everywhere. Surprisingly 
economical too! 
BUY AND KEEP VICTORY BONDS 


SIMPLEX 


PISTON RINGS 
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ROLL FILM 


High Speed Panchromatic 


8 Exposures 






Approximate Speed 50 Weston 


in 5 Popular Sizes 
Fits All Standard Cameras 


NOW AVAILABLE 


2% x3Y% Specify 1-20....... .. 33¢ 
2% *x 3% OOP scconses 33¢ 
2%. x 4% Ps BPG. activecs 38¢ 
Vest Pocket pe 27¢ 


Mail orders not accepted for 


less than 3 rolls. No C. O. D.’s. 


Please include 10¢ for postage 
and handling charges. 


VISUAL ART COMPANY 


140 W 42nd ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 









FOR MAN WITH CAR 


Supply farmers daily neces- 
sities for home and farm. 
Farmers have money—need 
everything — buy big 
orders and you have 
golden ,opportu- 
nity to’ quickly 
establish big pay 
McNess Business. 
. Be your own boss 
—no whistles—no layoffs. Pay comes 
in daily. McNess Dealer Book tells 
how to operate STORE ON WHEELS. 
Write for it at once. See how easy 
it is to have big year around income. 
No obligation—no charge. 3 


THE McNESS CO., 146 Adams St., Freeport, Ill. 


How To Open A Shop 
Of Your Own 


Just about every bit of merchandising in- 
formation you need for starting and suc- 
cessfully developing a greeting card shop 
and rental library on small capital is given 
in this business survey type report, en- 
titled. 


“SUCCESS WITHA SMALL SHOP” 


Here are only a few of the many things covered 
in the complete step by step instructions: 


how to obtain the right location 
where and how to buy your stock 
number and kinds of cards to order 
how to provide low cost fixtures 
how to develop the business quickly 


The report is packed with a wealth of valuable 
data and practical useable material rarely if 
ever before available in such frank and com- 
plete detail on this or any other business. 


PRICE $3.75 POSTPAID 


Order today to avoid delay or disappointment. 


MARKET RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
7905 EVANS, CHICAGO 139, ILL. 
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ments of freedom, democracy and human 
betterment.” 


An Old Timer 


There’s an air of antiquity and dis- 
tinction surrounding the Bridge School, 
Raisinville, Mich. (pop. 5), and there 
should be. It is the oldest public school 
in the state, founded in 1828. 

Although the present building is the 
third to be erected on the site originally 
selected by pioneer settlers, the 33 stu- 
dents enrolled under Schoolmaster Walter 
Grams sense its unique position. 

Pupils have formed a United Workers 
Club headed by Walter Butcher, and with 
funds raised from paper and scrap metal 
drives, they have purchased and planted 
16 shade trees on the school grounds. 

Modern Touch. A modernistic touch 
was added this year—(buses to haul the 
children to and from school )—but the old 
school bell, which awakened dreaming lag- 
gards in the past, still peals out over the 
countryside, notifying one and all that 
classes are starting or closing for the day. 


Picket Line 


A’ routine procedure, explained the 
Los Angeles Board of Education, granting 
Gerald H. K. (America First) Smith per- 
mission to hold a mass meeting in_ the 
Polytechnic high school auditorium. But 
students felt differently. 


Skipping classes, 1,500 parent-in- 
spired pupils picketed the school and 
downtown offices of the board, bearing 


placards and signs, denouncing Smith, Fas- 
cism and the board’s action. 

“The law requires us to make the 
school auditorium available for use by any 
group not advocating the overthrow of our 
government,” replied Board President 
Lawrence Larrabee to his countless critics. 

Parents Blamed. He blamed parents 
for the student strike, and branded tactics 
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which encourage truancy as the “most 
contemptible in Los Angeles history.” 

The‘American Legion, Jewish, Negro, 
labor, veteran and church groups joined 
in denouncing Smith’s beliefs. 


Fight Spreads 


Liberalize the Board of Regents, gov- 
erning body of New York State’s educa- 
tional system, demanded the CIO, side- 
stepping into a school fight which has 
raged in New York City since Frank E. 
Karelsen resigned as head of the Commit- 
tee on Human Relations (PATHFINDER, 
Oct. 31). : 

Louis Hollander, State CIO president. 
eyed two ‘coming board vacancies which 
he hoped to fill with labor liberals, and 
charged the present “conservative domi- 
nated” board not only “fails to keep 
abreast of new developments in the edu- 
cational field, but resists innovations that 
might social problems that rise 
among the school population.” 

Poll Threat. Unless the legislature acts 
to rid the 12-man board of some of its 
“corporation lawyer, banker and industrial 
members” (they are elected by a joint 
vote of both houses of the legislature), 
CIO will make the board an issue in next 
year’s gubernatorial elections, Hollander 
threatened. CIO favors electing members 
by a state-wide vote, or adding nine addi- 
tional members to be selected in this way. 


solve 


For Rent 


School superintendents came and left 
with disgusting regularity in Mansfield, 
Ill. (pop. 693). They couldn’t stay very 
long because suitable housing couldn’t be 
found at any price. 

But those days are over now, for 
town residents have authorized the board 
of education to purchase a home which 
will be reserved exclusively for future 
town school superintendents. 





International 
PROTEST STRIKE. Los Angeles pupils object to use of school auditorium for Smith meeting. 
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Radio’s ‘‘First Lady” 


“It’s one o’clock and here’s Mary 
Margaret McBride!” 

Several million women within range 
of WEAF, New York, tune up radios, tune 
down lunch munching, as the “first lady 
of radio” starts her daily gabfest. For 45 
minutes Mondays through Fridays she 
brings them famgus people, chit-chat, en- 
thusiastic, $150 “plugs” for sponsors. 

Her burbling, girlish voice floats into 
living rooms as cozily as it would across 
the back fence. Devoted listeners, moved 
by the ring of conviction in her Missouri 
twang, rush to stock up on soaps and soups 
mentioned. Having taken the temperance 
oath at 8, she never advertises liquor, 
never tells “even the teeniest weeniest 
white lie’—which, because she tests each 
product, doubtless spurs sales. 

Gift Laden Fans. Each day 75 to 
100 devotees pack the studio, with gifts to 
add to the emu eggs, dolls and fan-back 
chairs that jam her apartment overlooking 
New York’s Central Park. Inside the stu- 
dio her spontaneity makes the celebrity 
she interviews each day “let his hair 
down.” For this she won the radio “Oscar” 
in 1940, had 25,000 fans jamming Madison 
Square Garden for her roth anniversary. 

The real Mary Margaret, 47, is like 
the radio Mary Margaret—fluttery, misty- 
eyed. Bubbling enthusiasm upped her 
from cub to feature writer when, in 1919, 
she reported a Baptist convention with 
such gusto the church sent her to New York 
—and a career as writer, editor, novelist. 

Gourmet. She lives alone, loves peo- 
ple—especially Stella Karn, whose up- 
state farm retreat is dear to every fan. 
An un-girlish figure shows zest for fried 
chicken, mashed potatoes, chocolate ice 
cream. She munches chocolate creams 


while reading mysteries and raids the ice 
box at midnight before settling down to 
the book she’ll discuss next day. Flying 





Cosmo—Sileo 


CHATTERERS. Mary Margaret, Gen. Bradley. 



















New writers needed to re-write idea 
in newspapers, magazines and books. t 
Splendid opportunity to “break into” 

fascinating writing field. May bring you DETAILS 
up to $5. per hour spare time. Expe- 

rience unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. 
NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
200-C Seuth Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 


What 
does this 
mean? 





It is the Honorable Service 
Emblem awarded to veterans 
of the present war and stands 
for honorable service to our 


country. 








There‘ll be a SAVAGE 
for YOUR kind of shooting 


There are great days of shooting sport 
ahead and with them will come fine, 
accurate SAVAGE rifles and sweet han- 
dling, dependable shotguns for every 
shooter and every shooting requirement. 
You'll be able to select just the Savage 
model to fit your kind of shooting. 

Some Savage rifles and shotguns are avail- 
able now ... many more will be soon. See 
your dealer about availability and remem- 
ber... your new Savage is worth waiting for. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Utica, N.Y. 
Plants in Utica, N.Y. and Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


SAVAGE 


m= WORLD FAMOUS FOR 
i. “SP DEPENDA 

i > D DABILITY AND 
‘wer ACCURACY 





BUILD YOUR OWN! 
FASTFREEZER Fim 


Ev amateur will be proud to 
build this household necessi 
which requires no expert know 

e. Operates on 32 or 110 
volts. There's fun in building 
and profit in using this handy 
freezer. Saves up to 75%. 

PLANS ARE SIMPLE 

to 40 cubic foot sizes , 

can be built of new or used parts. vs: 
Mail $1 bill or check for complete plans and catalog. 


LEJAY MFG., 410 LoJay Bidz., MINNEAPOLIS 8, MINK, 



















¢ YOU CAN'T BEAT 


j this to relieve itching of 


SKIN«iSCALP 
y IRRITATIONS 






So Many 
Druggists 
Say! 
> Here’s a Doctor's 
Yy formula — Zemo — a 
_ J @ § stainless liquid which 


; —_ appears invisible on 
skin — yet so remarkably soothing that 
first applications promptly relieve itching, 
burning of Eczema, Psoriasis and similar 
skin and scalp irritations—due to external 
cause. Zemo ALSO aids healing. 

Apply clean, stainless invisible Zemo 
any time. It won’t show on skin. Buy 


Extra Strength Zemo 7E M 0 


for stubborn cases, 
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EASE THE AGONY OF 


BACKACHE 


THE SAFE, EASY WAY! 





Why suffer cruel, nagging, muscular 
back pains—when help can be so quick, 
so easy! Don’t wait, try the clean, mod- 
ern, proved way to relieve simple back- 
ache, other muscle strains and pains. 
Just apply one big Johnson’s BACK 
PLASTER, right on the sore spot. Its 
mild medication gently HEATS your 
back, stirs up circulation, fights conges- 
tion, eases pain. Warm flannel covering 
retains body heat, protects against chill- 
ing, supports day and night—/feels great! 
(Nore: In case of chronic backache, see 
your doctor.) Insist on the GENUINE, 
made by Johnson & Johnson—first choice 
of millions. At all drug stores. 


fofroms BACK PLASTER 


RELIABLE MAN WANTED 


Reliable man with car wanted to call on farmers. 
Wonderful opportunity now. No experience or 
capital required. Permanent. Write today. 

MC NESS COMPANY 
Dept. 684 










Freeport illinois 















How Sluggish Folks 
Get Happy Relief 


WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards’’, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
CONTAINED IN SYRUP PEPSIN 
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is her chief exercise. She wishes she could 
stay on a diet, but camouflages with slen- 
derizing navy blue outfits, ruffly white 
collars. 

With a yearly income over $80,000 
she doesn’t budget, but “figures” her 
spending. She can’t forget the mortgage 
on the McBrides’ oft-shifted prairie farms 
(she was born in a Paris, Mo., farm 
house), or the early 30’s when she had 
to scrape for a job after magazine writing. 

Baby-Tending. Mary Margaret be- 
lieves in scraping—she’s convinced most 
people can get what they want if they 
“keep hammering.” She worked her way 
through Missouri’s School of Journalism 
in 34 years tending babies and reporting 
—scooping on parties by checking orders 
for ice cream. When her first New York 
job faded, she wept her way to the Eve- 





| ning Mail, and free-lanced when it folded. 


She believes in luck, too. On a recent 
look-see in Europe, she ate her four-leaf 
clover to be sure and have it. Her St. 
Christopher medal, amber globule and Al- 
banian blue bead have “done all right.” 
On rock bottom in 1932, her homey voice 
won a radio contest, so she could pose as 
an elderly home-counsellor named “Mar- 
tha Deane.” 

She must have clutched her rabbit’s 
foot a few days later when she told the 
“mike”: “I’m not a grandmother, and 
from now on I’m going to talk about me!” 
Delighted audiences demanded more of 
her gossipy prattle. Now, with a staff of 
news gatherers, she’s still her best reporter. 

Books, Too. Author of several books, 
she helped the King of Greece and Paul 
Whiteman write their autobiographies. 
How Dear To My Heart hallows the 
mother she adored, whose wondrous cook- 
ing shaped Mary Margaret’s figure and 
fortune. Her new novel, Tune In on Eliza- 
beth, will have more of the new “Mary 
Margaret”—it’s the story of a girl’s career 
in radio. 


Super De luxe 


RCA’s first full recording using the 
new non-breakable platter material has 
made its debut in an album aptly called 
a First Edition. The music is on two 12- 
inch records of which one was issued as a 
sample some weeks ago, Till Eulenspie- 
gel's Merry Pranks of Richard Strauss, 
played by the Boston Symphony with 
Serge Koussevitzky conducting. It’s all 
RCA claims for it and more, full rich tone 
throughout, next to no surface noise, 

Happy Days. They are here again, 
judging from the wealth of new recorded 
music. The Philadelphia orchestra pre- 
sents a guest conductor in Virgil Thomson, 
who conducts his own Five Portraits, neat- 
est tonal trick of the year in which a 
young girl and a symphonic maestro are 
depicted in music by name (Columbia: 
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X-255). Others of exceptional merit are: 

The E Minor Concerto of Mendel- 
ssohn, played by Nathan Milstein, violinist, 
with the New York Philharmonic, Bruno 
Walter conducting (Columbia: MM-577, 
four 12-inchers) ; music from Bizet’s Car- 
men, played by the New York City Sym- 
phony, Leopold Stokowski on the podium 
(Victor: DM-1o002, four 12-inchers); 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Le Coq d'Or, com- 
pressed into the familiar suite and played 
by the Minneapolis Symphony, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos at the helm (Columbia: 
MX-254, two 12-inch records). 

Some French operatic arias sung by 
Martial Singher against a-well-played back- 
ground provided by the Metropolitan 
Opera Orchestra (Columbia: M-578, four 
12-inchers), and Marjorie Lawrence, the 
soprano who has triumphed over polio, in 
some lively songs “for the boys,” including 
Annie Laurie, Danny Boy, Waltzing 
Matilda, Auld Lang Syne and many 
more (Columbia: M-579). Top choices are 
the Carmen music and the Milstein. 

Popular: Victor’s Showpiece, Golden 
Moments of Song, given the zest of Jan 
Peerce, combines the favorites that tenors 
like to sing (Victor: SP-8). A little be- 
lated but none-the-less effective is Bing 
Crosby’s own-album presenting all the 
songs from Going My Way, plus an in- 
dividualistic Home, Sweet Home (Decca: 
A-405). Collectors of jazz classics will be 
in their glory with a new Brunswick Col- 
lectors’ Series item, Tesch—or Frankie 
Teschmacher—in his own best, played with 
the best jazz ensembles. It’s a memorial 
in a way. Frankie was killed in 1932. 

Victor presents Richard Crooks in a 
pleasing Stephen Foster album, though a 
variety of voices might have been a better 
choice (M-354). Mention has been made 
too lightly of Decca’s Jascha Heifetz al- 
bum but now, in case you miss it, give a 
listen to Victor’s new Smart Set present- 
ing Vaughan Monroe and his orchestra in 
all those songs you’ve been singing (P-142) 
—its well-called On The Moonbeam. 

P. S. Jimmy Dorsey’s If You Only 
Knew and Dummy Song of the Hoosier 
Hot Shots head a full, rich gallery of 
Decca’s increasingly varied populars. Vic- 
tor headliners are Tommy Dorsey’s A 
Door Will Open, Dinah Shore’s Hone 
and Roy Roger’s Along The Navajo Trail. 


What to See 


The Dolly Sisters (20th Century-Fox). 
It’s practically endless, the process where- 
by old theatrical names can be revived in 
moist, nostalgic Technicolor. This is the 
first picture produced by George Jessel, 
and in common with others of its class, 
travels surest and best on its songs, in the 
setting and period of I'm Always Chasing 
Rainbows. Performances by both Betty 
Grable and June Haver are matched per- 
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fectly with the famous Dollys of another era. 

Scotland Yard Investigation (Re- 
public). The title suggests crime investi- 
gation, but there’s little detection in this 
film; in fact, the story reveals a number 
of murders but suspense, as well as Sher- 
lock Holmes, seems lacking. It must be 
admitted, however, that for a little pic- 
ture, this is well-done, even to the copy 
of that famous painting, Mona Lisa. 

A Thousand and One Nights (Co- 
lumbia). Excursion into fantasy, under- 
taken for fun, and winding-up in gales of 
laughter. It’s an old story with new color, 
which rates somewhat above the previous 
best for humor, 

Blood on the Sun (United Artists). 
James Cagney is again battling for right 
in this pre-war’s end melodrama. As long 
as Jimmy is in there swinging, it’s all right 
with action fans. The story makes its 
point against a soft peace for Japan. 

Three's a Crowd (Republic). Intrig- 
uing is the word for it, although at best it’s 
a minor murder mystery, but the director 
has done his level best to satisfy discrimi- 
nating tastes. Adapted from the novel 
Hasty Wedding, it serves to introduce 
Pamela Blake as a fine dramatic actress. 

Girl No. 217 (Artkino). Whatever 
the Russians do, they do realistically and 
with intensity. This tells, in powerful 
terms, the story of a Russian girl shipped 
to a German slave market. The drama is 
forceful and effective. All performances are 
adequate and there are English sub-titles 
if your Russian is a trifle rusty. 

Strange Confession (Universal). 
Perhaps those who like their melodrama 
slow in tempo and with tragic ending will 
find this “Inner Sanctum” mystery enjoy- 
able, but it isn’t the fast and furious va- 
riety that averages a murder a minute. Lon 
Chaney, Brenda Joyce and J. Carrol Naish 
find therhselves involved. 

The Spanish Main (RKO-Radio). 
Sure to be popular where pirate pictures 
are popular, especially pirate pictures in 
Technicolor with Maureen O’Hara as the 
beautiful damsel. It’s fancy, ferocious and 
flamboyant, but not without some excel- 
lent credits to a fine cast and good color. 





le Peter PAIN 
TWISTS YOU UP 


with STIFF 


raw Ben-Gay QUICK 


@ Yes, Ben-Gay gives fast relief from pain and discomfort due 
to stiff neck. That’s because it contains up to 24 times more 
methyl salicylate and menthol—famous pain-relieving agents 
that every doctor knows—than five other widely offered rub-ins. 
For quick, soothing relief get genuine Ben-Gay! 


Ben-Gay—rtne ORIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 


RHEUMATISM | 
"Also For PAIN J NEURALGIA ' 
pue To | AND COLDS 


Do FALSE TEETH 





Rock, Slide or Slip? 


FASTEETH, an improved powder to be 
sprinkled on 5 agg or lower plates, holds false 
teeth more firmly in place. Do not slide, slip 
or rock. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or 
feeling. FASTEETH is alkaline (non-acid). 
Does not sour. Checks “plate odor’’ (denture 
breath). Get FASTEETH at any drug store. 








PROMPT, ALMOST AMAZING RELIEF 


PIMPLES - BLACKHEADS 


when externally caused, try Cuticura—-preferred by 
many nurses and certain hospitals! Relieves pim- 
ples, rash, blemishes; softens blackheads for easy 


| removal. Buy at your druggist’s mildly medicated. 


‘CUTICUR 


SOAP AND 
OINTMENT 


STOP Scratching 
/t May Cause Infection 


Relieve itching caused by eczema, 


athlete’s foot, pimples—other itch- 

ing troubles. Use cogting. motented 

D.D.D.Prescription. Greaseless, stain- 

less.Calms itching fast. 35c trial bottle 

proves it—or money back. Ask your 
druggist for D. D. 


D. Prescription. 





THERE'S ALSO 
MILD BEN-GAY 
{ FOR CHILDREN 


WATCHES WANTED 


— Broken or Usable — 


All kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices paid for jewelry, 
rings, spectacies, cigarette lighters, gold teeth, etc. 
Cash mailed promptly. 


Lewe’s, Dept. P, Holland Bidg.. St. Leuls 1, Me. 


SPEECH DEFECTS | 


Acute stammering or loss of voice corrected and nor- 
mal speech restored. Speech developed in backward 
children. Residential institute for correcting disorders 
and training specialists. Veterans trained as special- 
ists under G.I. Bill. Recognized by A.M.A. Address: 
Dr. Frederick Martin, Box P. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE for VOICE DISORDERS 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 















AVAILABLE AGAIN! 
REAL DEEP FOREST 


Christmas Crees 


SELECT DEEP BUSHY FIRS 
5’ to 6’ $3.65 
7’ to 8’ $3.95 
EXPRESS PREPAID 
anywhere in U. S. A. air mail your order. 
No C. O. D.’s. Closing date Dec. 1 


OLYMPIC TREE CO. 


Box 231-P Port Angeles, Wash. 














High income and absolute safety PLUS 
the blessing of sharing in the world-wide 
work of the Army for Christ and His 
Kingdom. 


You get a generous rate of interest—up 
to 8%, depending on your age—paid 
regularly. You save income taxes be- 
cause you get credit for your gift and 
reduced taxes on the returns. You ad- 
minister your own estate while alive, 
and therefore avoid legal troubles over 
a will. 


Write today for complete information. 
Learn how you can leave a memorial to 
a loved one or provide an income for 
them when you are gone. 


Mail Coupon for 
Full Particulars 





| 

| THE SALVATION ARMY 

j Extension Department WP-115 

| 719 North State St., Chicago 10, Illinois 

¢ Please send me full information on the 
| Salvation Army Income Gift Contract. 
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Second Edition 


Smiling Sam, the colored cop, 
Is a mighty happy poppie; 
His wife has given him a son— 
A little carbon cop-y. 
Stephen J. Schmiedl 


“See that boy over there annoying 
Mabel?” 

“Why, he isn’t even looking at her.” 

“That’s what’s annoying her.” 


Mrs. Lightly walked into the bank 
and addressed the cashier. “I want to open 
an account with your bank.” 

“Do you want a savings account or 
a checking account?” asked the official of 
the bank. 

“Neither,” replied the caller. “I want 
a charge account—like I have at the de- 
partment store.” 


“How did you stop your husband 
from staying out late?” 

“When he came in too late I called 
out, ‘Is that you, Jack?’” 

“How did that stop him?” 

“My husband’s name is Bill.” 


“How do you figure her father swin- 
dled you out of $50,000?”’s 

“It was this way; he wouldn’t let me 
marry her.” 


“Goodness, Mildred, it’s been six 
years since I’ve seen you. You look lots 
older.” 

“Really, Jean dear, and I don’t be- 
lieve I would have recognized you if it 
were not for your dress and hat.” 


A marine parked his jeep alongside 
of a parking meter and started to go in a 
department store. 

“You'd better put a nickel in the me- 
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ter, marine, if you’re going to park your 
jeep there,” warned a bystander. 

“You put in a nickel, mister,” re- 
plied the marine, impudently. “It belongs 
to you as much as to me.” 


“And is the prince incognito?” asked 
the reporter. 

“Well, no sir,” answered the porter. 
“T don’t know as I would say that. But 
he certainly has had a few.” 


“My girl told me last night that she 
didn’t want to see me anymore.” 

“So, I guess you left then?” 

“No, I turned out the lights.’ 


Two Yanks were strélling down Fleet 
street in London. “Say, Sarge, who is that 
man with a smile we just passed?” 

“That,” replied the sergeant, “is Win- 
ston Churchill.” 

“Golly, if it wasn’t for that cigar in 
his mouth I’d never recognize him.” 


“T hear your son is studying dentistry. 
Didn’t he say he wanted to be an ear 
specialist ?” 

“Yes, but I reminded him that man 
has 32 teeth, but only two ears.” 


“Why do you wear your socks wrong 
side out, darling?” 

“Well, dear, it was so hot, I just 
turned the hose on my feet.” 


Brain Teaser No. 107 


During a flood a 
garage was 2/9 under 
water. The water rose 
6 ft., and then there 
was as much of the 
garage under water as 
had been above water before. How high 
was the garage? 

Solution to No. 106 

The $600 would take care of 4¢ on 
each dollar of liability. The liabilities 
were then $15,000. The assets would be 
0.24 times $15,000 or $3,600. 
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A room with a view, when you’re outside louking in! Bates College Board members, Eva Blackmer, St. Mary’s and Joyce Franklin, Carnegie Tech, 


made four-walls-and-a-wil 


dow into a dream-dorm with Bates “Alpine” Bedspreads and Matching Draperies. “Alpine” also comes in blue or rose. 


Claire McCardell (seated). 


Bates fine 


Ame an designer, features 
poplin with an old-time cali 
her fashion-flash pantaloon 
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with Rates 


Smart Girls Leave nome } i" 


Start your trunk-packing with Bates Bedspreads and 


Matching Draperies, and first-year dorm decoration 
is one required “course” you'll breeze through. Bates 
new patterns are as fashion important as your knee 
length tapered shorts—as colorful as your own special 
clan plaid shirt. The spreads are wrinkle-proof, easy 
to launder, and reversible. Matching draperies, pinch- 
pleated and ready to hang, go up in two minutes flat. 
Wartime limitations still restrict production of Bates 
bedspreads and draperies. If your favorite store does 


not have the pattern you want... please try again. 


BATES FABRICS, INC., DEPT. B, 80 WORTH ST., N. Y. 13. 


Sates Keens Living Costs pown. Supplies 


for civilian use are limited but you can still 


buy Bates Fabrics at Spring 


1942 prices. 








Journey into \OMORROW 


Men of science are moving forward with new methods 
and improved products. Turned to the uses of war, 
peace-built techniques proved valuable beyond all 
words to our fighting men. And with the return 
of peace, ever-better ways of doing things will result 
in a flood of new benefits to mankind. 


This is not just a picture of a boy and girl going off to school. 
This is a picture of American youth journeying into the 


future. 


Journeying eagerly and unafraid, knowing not what's 
coming but happily and healthily confident they will be 


equal to it. 

And they do not walk alone. 
Looking forward to coming things, we too see a 
future for America eagerly to be faced. 


We see a world made hungry for the good things of 
life by years of concentration on war and its de- 


struction. 
























From all this will come opportunity in many forms. 


Opportunity to build the many things the world cries 
out for. 


Opportunity for good wages for those ready to earn 
them. 


Opportunity to continue the forward drive which 
brought your present General Motors car to its high 
state. The same sort of year-by-year progress that 
gave even the lowest priced cars the smoothness 
of Knee-Action, the beauty of Body by Fisher, the 
security of turret top and steadily increasing 
economy, power and efficiency in their engines. 


Piainty, no one can tell these youngsters now 
what their future cars will be like. Northeir 
homes, refrigerators, radios and such. 


But they don’t need to worry about that. 


For in this land, where nothing has 
long halted the steady march of human 
progress, tomorrow will be better than 


today. 


And General Motors, holding stead- 
fast to its purpose of building “more 
and better things for more people,” will 
do its full part to see that it is. 


iENERAL MOTORS 


MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE 


CHEVROLET «¢ PONTIAC ¢ OLDSMOBILE ¢ BUICK 
CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER « FRIGIDAIRE 
GMC TRUCK AND COACH e GM DIESEL 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SY MPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 





KEEP 


AMERICA STRONG 
* 


Buy Victory Bonds 











